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The Woman Who Was Forgotten 


Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


ISS MILLER sat on the porch 
M of her little cottage in the soft 
June dusk. Miss Miller had a 
given name, but no one ever used it. In 
spite of the fact that there were a half- 
dozen others entitled to the same cogno- 
men, she alone was ‘‘Miss Miller’ to the 
entire town. Miss Miller, who had 
come from the east to this midwest state 
in her young womanhood, had been prin- 
cipal of the highschool for years upon 
years. And now she was old, with not 
much to show for those years of service 
to the community. Service is not a sub- 
stance. It is immaterial, a disembodied 
thing. You cannot see it, nor show it 
to your friends, nor put it in the bank. 
Because this is true, Miss Miller, sitting 
in the lush warmth of the new-summer 
evening, faced The Visitor. Naturally 
cheerful and optimistic, she had avoided 
ithitherto. If it had been just Old Age 
she could have gone out to meet it with 
cheery greeting. But it was harsher— 
Dependent Old Age. It is a cruel guest. 
A year had gone by since Miss Miller 
resigned her position. Voluntarily she 
had given up her work, to forestall any 
possible action of the school board. Like 
a surgeon she had operated. Never 
must anyone say that she had stayed 
too long, outgrown her usefulness. The 
phase of the affair which hurt was the 
agility with which the board had ac- 
cepted the resignation. They must have 
been waiting for it. With hurt pride 
she had packed her household things, 
rented her cottage, and gone back east 
to live for a time with a married niece. 
Because she had helped the niece through 
college, she carried in the secret place of 
her heart, like an unborn hope, the 
thought that the niece would want her 
to remain for the rest of her life. 

By a system of arithmetic as old as 
the science itself she had worked her 
problem. It was very simple: a fourth- 
grade child could have done it. The sum 
of money in the bank, plus that which 
would come from the sale of the cottage, 
made the dividend. The possible num- 
ber of years which she might live became 
the rather pathetic divisor. The quo- 


tient resulted in a yearly sum which, 


with good judgment, would cover all 
her expenses, independent of the niece. 

But inherent caution and good sense 
had caused her to rent her cottage until 





bes JOURNAL is privileged to pre- 
sent this beautiful story through 
the courtesy of its author and of 
Editor Merle Crowell of the Ameri- 
can Magazine, in which it appeared 
last June. Perhaps it is no mere 
coincidence that much of Mrs. Al- 
drich’s life is associated with Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, where lives that veteran | 
educator, Homer H. Seerley, inspirer | 
of ten thousand graduates of Iowa | 
State Teachers College, over which | 
he has presided since 1886. There | 
she was born, learned to read, went | 
through highschool, finished college, | 





and taught in the primary training 
school of the college. 
In 1907 she married a banker and 


in 1909 moved to Elmwood, Nebraska. | 
Her husband died suddenly in 1925. 
She is now busy rearing her four | 
children and interpreting the life of | 
the great prairie area. Her books— 
Mother Mason (1924) and The Rim 
of the Prairie (1925)—are a vital part | 
of a growing native American litera- 
ture. She is well known also for her | 
short stories, familiar to readers of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Harper's 
Weekly, and other magazines. 

Hats off to one who has come up 
through the ranks! Teacher! Mother 
and homemaker! Interpreter of the 
best in our life! 














she could try out the visit. It was well 
‘that she had done so, for although the 
relative’s roof was fully forty feet by 
fiftyeight, it had not seemed quite large 
enough for her. 

The niece had been kind—but the hus- 
band, and the children! Miss Miller’s 
sensitive soul shrank from the intrusion 
which she felt she made. So she had 
come back to the midwest town which 
had seen the work of her life. After all, 
it was home. 

Today she had finished settling. The 
old furnishings seemed cordial and 
friendly. She had a foolish notion that 
they were glad to see her. Well, she 
would not leave them again. All day 


[37] 


she had been settling them in their ac- 
customed places. It had taken a long 
time to put the books on the shelves, for 
she had visited for a few moments with 
each one. The Shakespeare set, a geom- 
etry textbook, the orations of Cicero. 
The Latin grammar had fallen open at 
“amo, amat, amamus, amatis, 
amant.” She smiled at the thought of 
the yearly struggle she had had with the 
freshmen to keep them from singsong- - 
ing it. 

And now tonight everything was in 
order, and Miss Miller sat and faced 
The Thing. It seemed to have devel- 
oped horns and cloven hoofs, to have 
taken on a demonlike leer. For the first 
time she felt genuine panic. If only she 
might have her old position back. She 
was not ill, not even so tired, since the 
year away. Not a faculty was impaired. 
To slip back into the old groove would 
not be at all hard. But to start in an- 
other town under new conditions seemed 
to her almost impossible. 

Hitherto she had brushed away all 
cobwebby troubles with a broom of sane 
philosophy. But all her keen intelli- 
gence, all her humor and brave spirit, 
could not hide The Thing which stood 
before her tonight. As she faced the fu- 
ture, she told herself that there was one 
final sanctuary open to her when the 
time came—the old people’s home which 
ier church supported. She had visited it 
once. 

A cold hand seemed closing around 
her heart as she recalled the visit. The 
home had been pleasant and comfort- 
able; but the old ladies sitting on the 
porch aimlessly watching the world go 
by were alien souls, women from whom 
the glow of living had departed. Two 
of them had been having a long and 
tiresome argument over their knitting. 
Miss Miller laughed a little to her- 
self. At least, if she had to go there 
eventually she would find plenty of 
things to amuse her. Pathetic roles were 
not meant for her. 

Over and over in the deepening dusk 
she worked on the problem of her life. 
If she sold her house, she would have 
nowhere to go. If she retained it, she 


amas, 
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would not have money enough to keep 
her many years. She might do private 
tutoring, take a roomer or two. Again 
and again, with sweet courage, she tried 
to work her problem—so much harder 
than algebra. “Let x equal the un- 
known quantity,” she said bravely to 
herself. But there was no answer in the 
back of the book or anywhere. Not 
until God closed the book would she 
find what x equaled. 

A little boy came running around the 
corner of the porch with the evening 
paper. Breathlessly he explained his 
tardiness: how the cow got out and they 
had to catch her before he could start 
with his papers. Miss Miller made a 
sympathetic comment. She had always 
been fair with children. She took the 
paper, went inside, and turned on the 
light. In a big chair beside her library 
table she settled herself and looked at 
the front page. In big black headlines 
it called to her: 


Old Highschool to be Razed 
Work Begins June Tenth 


And then, because the editor was an 
alumnus, the third line said quite simply: 


“Old School, Hail and Farewell!” 


It affected her unaccountably, this 
coincidence of the building and her own 
life. ‘They were both through, she and 
the old school, both to be torn down. 
If Miss Miller sat idly for a long time, 
let no one enter into the hushed aisle 
of her thoughts. 


a a time she rose with that 
energetic birdlike movement which 
characterized her motions, got her knit- 
ted white shawl from the closet, and 
went out of the back door. 

Down the walk she passed through a 
little gate in the rear of the yard and 
turned down the alley to Mr. Larson’s 
home. That is what she had called him, 
in dignified courtesy, for all the years 
that he had been janitor of the high- 
school: Mr. Larson, instead of Chris. 

Old Chris was sitting near the back 
steps with his feet in the cool, dewy 
grass. He was tipped back in a kitchen 
chair against the side of the house, a 
sooty old pipe in his mouth. Seeing Miss 
Miller, he dropped his chair down on 
its natural legs, surreptitiously slipped 
the pipe into the grass, and curled his 
blue and white socks under his chair. 
That was the way Miss Miller had af- 
fected him for several decades. Jim 
Larson was there, too, with his father. 


Jim had been one of Miss Miller’s high- 
school boys, one of the few that she 
never seemed able to get hold of. A 
taciturn, gloomy-acting boy he had been, 
with no kindling response to her over- 
tures of friendship. She had done her 
best to draw him out, but he had grad- 
uated with apparently no attachment for 
her. He had a wife now and two babies 
and a harness shop. 

“Mr. Larson, I saw by the paper to- 
night that the old building is to be torn 
down.” Miss Miller had to make an 
effort to keep her voice steady. She 
had not realized that it was meaning so 
much to her. 

“Yes; they'll begin the tenth, I see.” 
Old Chris made signs to Jim to bring 
out another chair for the caller. Even 
if he retained his own seat, Old Chris 
knew enough to provide another. 

“You still have the key, I suppose, 
Mr. Larson?” 

Old Chris nodded. ‘Yes, ma’am,” he 
added. 

“T wonder if you would let me take 
it the evening of the ninth that 
last night before they begin to demolish 
the building. I’d just like to go over 
the old place for the last time with a 
sort of—‘We who are about to die, salute 
you!’”’ Old Chris had never heard of 
the Morituri Salutamus, but he recog- 
nized the emotion in Miss Miller’s voice. 

“You two men will laugh at me for 


being so sentimental?” Miss Miller 
questioned apologetically. 
“T won’t laugh at you.” Old Chris, 


at the risk of a conflagration in his thick 
woolen sock, pushed his pipe farther 
under the chair. “It’s got me a-feeling 
blue a’ready.” 

Before the two had finished talking 
Jim Larson left. “He doesn’t want to 
visit with me,”’ Miss Miller thought; “I 
never got hold of Jim.” 

There was a little more conversation 
relative to the school board’s plans, and 
then Miss Miller left with, “Goodnight, 
Mr. Larson, and thank you. I'll come 
for the key, so if you see someone prowl- 
ing around the old building don’t shoot 
or call out the constable.” 

All week the old teacher went about 
her simple household tasks with some- 
thing hanging over her. It was as 
though she had a meeting with a friend 
or a tryst with a lover, a little like a 
rendezvous with death. 


HE evening of the ninth was beauti- 

ful. As she stopped for the key, old 
Chris said, “Well, tomorrow is the day 
they begin. Sort o’ sad, ain’t it?” 


There was a moon and the heavy 
scent of syringa, a warm breeze, and 
crimson ramblers. It had the smell and 
feel of old commencements. 

At the schoolgrounds Miss Miller 
went up the broad front walk, worn 
with the steps of a thousand youthful 
feet. In the moonlight all discrepancies 
in the old building were hidden. One 
could not see the cracks in the brick nor 
the settling window frames nor the sag- 
ging steps. It looked sturdy, unyield- 
ing. It seemed to be holding up its head 
proudly. Like Miss Miller! 

She turned the key and pushed the 
huge iron latch which had clicked to 
three generations. Softly she stepped 
into the shadows of the lower hall. It 
was warm and friendly, as though it 
welcomed her home. She crossed the 
room and mounted the stairs, her hand 
slipping along the banister, as smooth as 
old ivory from the polishing of count- 
less human palms. 

Straight to the main study hall she 
passed—a huge room with row upon 
row of seats half in the moonlight and 
half in the shadow. Her eyes took in 
the familiar bookcases along one side, the 
dictionary stand in the corner, and the 
big desk on a raised platform in front, 
with the straight-backed chair behind 
it. ‘Toward the front of the room Miss 
Miller walked softly, as the people do in 
the presence of the dead. 

A composite picture of all the schools 
seemed before her. Personalities looked 
at her from every seat, but Miss Miller 
did not realize that in point of time they 
were sometimes twentyfive years apart. 


* There sat Mart Richardson, mischie- 


vous, indolent, even stupid in the things 
he did not like. Mart Richardson was 
a banker now, heavy-set and opulent 
her banker, who knew her 
small bank account to its last cent. 
There was Annie Grayson’s seat ; Annie 
Was a missionary in China now. Over 
there had sat “Red” Hamilton; “Red” 
was a member of the legislature, slated 
for Congress by his party. Here sat 
laughing Nan Buskirk, a happy wife 
and mother. Their old teacher sum- 
moned them back, not grown nor suc- 
cessful, but young and needing her. 


pag she circled the room, recall- 
ing a hundred events, funny, ex- 
citing, or serious. Then she turned 
toward an inner room, opened the door 
and stepped into her own office. Once 


. . . 


it had been her Gethsemane: One day 
she had gone in there full of happiness . 
and the joy of living, engaged to be 
married. Thc =nerintendent had come 
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in to her with drawn face, and told her 
the heart-tearing contents of the tele- 
gram he was bringing. When she came 
out, some of her had died. The part 
that lived she had dedicated to her boys 
and girls, warming her heart at the fire 
of their youth, putting into her work all 
the love and interest she would have 
given to a husband and home. 

Miss Miller crossed the little room, 
opened the one window and sat down by 
it. The June breeze, sweet with the 
smell of flowering things, came in and 
lifted the tendrils of her gray hair. 

Memory went over the road of the 
years. 

After a time she summed them up— 
the results of the journey. Foolishly she 
had thought the love and admiration of 
her boys and girls would compensate for 
all her devotion. But one could not eat 
past love nor clothe her declining years 
in ancient admiration. For the first 
time bitterness assailed her. It was not 
right, not just, to give all and receive 
nothing. She had been a fool to think 
that if she gave her best, the knowledge 
of service rendered would be its own 
reward. 

Across the street and a block down, 
some evening social affair was in prog- 
ress. A dozen cars were gathered at the 
curbing, and the sound of high gay 
voices came from across the way. She 
was left out of even those events now. 
She had returned from the east, and 
only a neighbor or two had noticed. She 
had not been in a pupil’s home for a 
long time. They had forgotten her. 
Slow tears came, the more painful, be-, 
cause she had hitherto met life with high 
hope, deep courage, broad faith. 

Miss Miller raised her face to the 
June sky as though to hold intimate 
converse with some one. How foolish 
she had heen to think that by binding 
herself to Youth she could hold her own 
light spirits. That early dedication of 
hers to the lives of her pupils was all 
Quixotic. That old idea of carrying a 
torch ahead to show them the way to 
unrevealed truths was all wasted effort. 

Not only had she dedicated her life to 
highschool boys and girls, but also 
specifically to the ones of this commu- 
nity. Several times when she had 
thought to go to a larger city the junior 
class had prevailed upon her to stay. 
“Just to see us graduate,” they had 
pleaded, and she had been weak, soft, 
yielding like a mother who could not 
forsake a younger child. Every waking 
thought she had given to her pupils. 
There were teachers who heard lessons, 


and then left their responsibility, like a 
raincoat, hanging in the hall. She had 
not been able to do that. 

It had told on her, too. One cannot 
expend such energy and not age. Service, 
like sorrow, may beautify only the heart, 
not the face of a woman. She had given 
the best that was in her, not only that 
their minds should unfold, but for those 
other sides of their lives—the physical 
and moral. Strained eyes in a pupil— 
and she had not rested until the matter 
was rectified. Recurring headaches—and 
she had not known peace until the source 
was traced. And then that other thing, 
that elusive thing which was neither all 
physical nor all moral, the attachment of 
one for another. How she had pondered 
over it, questioned and advised. Many a 
mother, less motherly than herself, had 
either not sensed the danger or, having 
seen, had lifted no hand to guide. All 
this she had done for her boys and girls. 
And what was her reward? Poverty and 
loneliness. Tears came once more. Some 
were for her own lost youth and some 
were for shattered faith in humanity. 


ae peg in a great whirl of beating 
wings, a mass of pigeons flew from 
the bell tower, their bodies almost brush- 
ing the window. And then, quite plainly, 
the bell tapped. Miss Miller heard it 
distinctly, a long, low, resonant sound. 

Startled, she jumped and looked fur- 
tively behind her. She had that queer 
suffocating feeling that one has when he 
is conscious of a presence near. For the 
first time she felt a creepy, frightened 
sensation. Her heart was pounding 
madly. All at once the building was 
cold and forbidding. It was as though 
there were soft footfalls, phantom 
whisperings. The ghosts of all her yes- 
terdays seemed haunting the place. Was 
her brain addled? Had she played too 
long with her memories? All her poise 
was gone. She wanted to fly as from a 
tomb. 

It seemed now almost a physical im- 
possibility for her to return through that 
huge shadow-laden study hall. But there 
was no other way of egress. She must 
gather herself together. 
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With sheer will-power she made her- 
self cross the office to the door. They 
came again—those eerie rustlings, low 
murmurs, faint, mocking laughter. . 
There even seemed a far-away uncanny 
chant of “amo, amas, amat, amamus, 
amatis, amant.” ‘The bell tapped again, 
low, reverberating. The pigeons swirled 
past the window. With an effort Miss 
Miller swung open the door. 

If the room was full of memories 
they were substantial ones. If it har- 
bored only dreams, they were material- 
ized. In the moonlight she could see 
that the seats were full of people. The 
tops of the desks supported some. Others 
crowded the aisles. Several layers were 
banking themselves around the walls. 

“Amo, amas, amat,’ they chanted; 
““amamus, amatis, amant.” Then there 
was laughter, high and excited. Someone 
said, “Oh, don’t frighten her.” And 
someone else said, ‘““Turn on the lights, 
Mart.” 

Blinding lights flashed on. Miss Mil- 
ler blinked a moment before she could 
distinguish the countenances. And then 
—they were as familiar as the faces of 
children to a mother. 

Miss Miller grasped, ‘“Why, boys and 
girls, what is it?” She reached out for 
something to steady herself and caught 
at the chair behind the desk. Wide- 
eyed, she slipped into it and gazed ques- 
tioningly at the sea of faces. 

The laughing, buzzing crowd ceased 
its noise, for -someone was raising his 
hand. It was “Red” Hamilton, sitting 
in his old seat and snapping his fingers. 
“Miss Miller, please may I speak ?” 

Everyone giggled nervously. But it 
was the Hon. A. J. Hamilton who arose 
and stood by the side of the seat: 


by prcen ago to many of us, more re- 
cently to others,”’ his smooth, pleas- 
ant voice began, “we had a loved teacher 
who gave the very best that was in her 
that we might become good men and 
women. Many times after leaving her 
we said, ‘Some day we will send her a 
box of flowers.’ “Tomorrow 
we will write her a letter.’ ‘ 
‘Soon we will go to see her.’ But Time 
sped by on silver wings, and all the to- 
morrows became the yesterdays. 

“So tonight we have put those prom- 
ises to ourselves into action. All that 
is dross in us has melted away. All 
that is weak has been left behind. Only 
that which is best in us has come back 
to pay her homage. My mind is 
crowded with a hundred things she did 
for us, things that came to us forcibly 
only in years after, when lighted by the 
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experiences of our own parenthood: the 
way she looked after our bodies as well 
as our minds, the manner in which she 
helped us and advised us in our small 
troubles, the way she increased our ca- 
pacity for the enjoyment of good read- 
ing, her Shakespeare class, which incul- 
cated in us an undying love for the 
greatest of bards. I have heard the 
lovely throaty voice of Ethel Barrymore, 
and the liquid, melting tones of Julia 
Marlowe, but never have | heard them 
read with more depth of feeling than 
her own: 


Goodnight, goodnight! As sweet repose and 
rest 


Come to thy heart as that within my breast. 


He dropped the third person and 
turned to the little lady on the platform: 

“Miss Miller, all the things that you 
did for us will never be known. ‘They 
cannot be counted, nor measured, nor 
weighed. And because this is so, we 
have come back tonight to tell you that 
many times in the midst of the world’s 
work we think of you, that we appreci- 
ate you, that as long as life lasts we will 
love you.” 

When he sat down, Miss Miller half 
started from the chair. But there was 
no opening for her to speak: another 
hand was swinging in midair. It was 
Mart Richardson, president of the First 
National Bank. With a great creaking 
of the desk he succeeded in pulling his 
bulk from it and rose. 

“I’m no speechmaker like Red here,” 
he began jerkily. “But down at my 
place of business we handle something 
that speaks louder than words, some- 
thing that really talks. Now, Miss Mil- 
ler, years ago you used to make out our 
report cards, and have us take them 
home to our folks to sign. I’m not 
mentioning the time you mailed mine to 
my father all year instead of giving it to 
me, having a sort of foolish notion that 
Uncle Sam would deliver it more safely 
than I would.” 

There was a general laugh, and the 
banker resumed: “What I’m trying to 
say is that turn about is fair play. Each 
class you graduated has a report card 
ready for you to sign. Each class has 
given you a grade and, just like our old 
cards, they have to be signed on the back 
and returned. You sign these on the 
back, Miss Miller, and return them to 
my bank tomorrow morning. 


All right, now. Roll call. Class 


of ’88.” 

A middle-aged farmer squeezed out 
from the crowd around the wall, came 
forward and dropped the “report card” 
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into Miss Miller’s lap. It was an ob- 
long piece of paper, thin and white. In 
the upper right-hand corner a number 
in three figures kept close company to a 
dollar sign. 

“Class of 89!” 

A pleasant-faced woman rose from a 
front seat and laid another piece of paper 
in her old teacher’s lap. 

“Class of 90!” 

A. J. Hamilton went forward with 
the gift of his class. And each class, on 
to the last one Miss Miller had gradu- 
ated, continued the little ceremony. 
Thirtysix checks lay in Miss Miller’s 
lap—three dozen white messengers of 
love. 


a we Miss Miller,’—Mart Rich- 
ardson had more to 


say—‘“‘we 
wanted to give you something, tried to 
think what you would like best. You 
know people have to let out their feel- 
ings in presents. The boys wanted to buy 
up all the flowers in town, and the girls 
wanted to get all the candy. But we 
finally decided we'd just give you the 
money and let you make your own 
choice. You know, even the wise men 
brought gifts of gold. And I say that’s 
where they were wise.” There was a 
general laugh, and then the banker con- 
tinued: “But don’t think for a minute 
that mere dollars and cents can ever— 
can ever—”’ 

Something was going wrong with the 
fat speaker. His voice broke, but he 
rallied his forces: ‘“‘Why, when I think 
of all you’ve done for this community— 
I—I—” He ran his fingers through his 
hair in an impatient gesture, and then 
finished lamely, “Oh, pshaw! I might 
have known better than to try to make 
a speech. Let’s open the baskets now 
and eat.” 

There was another laugh. But some- 
one else had risen and was calling out, 
“Just a minute. Before we eat let’s give 
a vote of thanks to Jim Larson for get- 
ting us stirred up. ‘There isn’t one of 
us but was anxious to do something for 
you, Miss Miller; but it took Jim to 
have enough gumption to get us started. 
I know that he took several days from 
his business to go to every member of the 
alumni in town, talk over the phone to 
those in the country, and write a lot of 
letters.” . : 

Jim! A great warmth flooded Miss 
Miller. Jim Larson, whom she had 
never been able to get hold of! 

They did not ask Miss Miller to 
speak. For that she was very grateful. 
The baskets were opened and the picnic 
feast spread in the gymnasium. ‘There 


were a great many foolish pranks. 
Someone drew cartoons of all his class- 
mates, and someone else got out the old 
physiology skeleton. Eternal Age, pre- 
tending that there is no age! And Old 
Chris rang the bell for the last time 


; the tolling of the death of the 
building. 


B” it was when they were ready to 
go that the last drop was poured 
into Miss Miller’s overrunning chalice. 
It was A. J. Hamilton who broached it: 
“A few of us have just been wonder- 
ing if you couldn’t come back into high- 
school next year, not for the principal- 
ship but just for the English work. 
You see, I’d rather you'd teach my girl 
what good literature is than anybody 
else I know. We thought maybe you'd 
consider it, seeing you seem so much 
better than when you went away.” 
“Why, yes, Red,’—Miss Miller 
flushed with the joy of it—‘I could. I 
feel fine. I feel as well as I ewer did.” 
Then they left, group by group. Miss 
Miller had a dozen dinner dates. Not 
that old indefinite, “Come to see me 
some time, Miss Miller,” but ‘“Tomor- 
row night at six” and “Next Friday, on 
the baby’s birthday.” 
Every group put the same question, 
“Are you ready now? We'll take you 


home?” And as many times she 
answered, “Thank you. I’m not just 
ready.” 


Even when the last group asked her, 
the answer was the same. It was a 
woman who intuitively sensed it. “Come 
on,” she .whispered. ‘“‘Can’t you see? 
She wants to be left behind.” | 

Down in the lower hall Miss Miller 
waited. Erect and smiling, she bade 
them all good night. Like a mother she 
stood, watching the last child break the 
tie which held it to home. Then she 
stepped back and climbed the stairs to 
the study hall. 

Through the moonlit room she walked 
quickly, definitely, like one with a duty 
before her. Behind the desk she stepped 
as though having a sacred rite to per- 
form. She picked up a piece of chalk, 
and on the blackboard, which tomorrow 
and other morrows would no longer be 
there, she wrote: 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
*Tis just what we are and da; 

Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


Then Miss Miller walked firmly 
down to the lower hall, passed out of the 
big worn door and turned the key under 
the latch that had clicked to a thousand 
youthful hands. 
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Teaching the Unity of Art 


Inez FiELD Damon 


Director of Music, State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


RUTH is self-existent, eternal, un- 
touched by opinions concerning it. 
Beauty is a symbol of truth, eter- 

nal, self-existent. A desire to achieve cer- 
tain ideals of beauty, pitifully meager 
though these ideals may be, is common to 
all humanity. As our opinions concerning 
truth do not effect truth, so our poor 
ideas of beauty do not effect the ab- 
solutism of beauty. While beauty like 
truth is infinite, never to be compassed, 
yet to awaken conscious relationships to 
advancing ideals of beauty, I take to be 
a prime function of education. That 
education is becoming increasingly alert 
to this situation is evidenced by the ex- 
pansion of public school music and 
school art courses in our curricula. 
“Music Appreciation” and “Art Appre- 
ciation’ —meaning many things to many 
people—are recurrent in our profes- 
sional vocabulary. Intentions are com- 
mendable but results often sterile. YWe 
pluck from the ether and thrust before 
the child, ideas sometimes beautiful but 
frequently unrelated to each other or to 
the child’s experience. Children are re- 
quired to listen to talking-machine rec- 
ords of the teacher’s choosing and inter- 
pretation, and to draw objects presented 
to them by the teacher for this purpose. 
The teacher may see where she came 
from and where she is going, but she 
seldom takes the child into her con- 
fidence.—Would it be treason to harbor 
the suspicion that the teacher herself 
may not always know ?—Though the 
“project method”’ may be doing its best, 
still, how horribly heterogeneous life 
must look to the average school child! 
While beauty as its own interpreter 
may chiefly be left to do its perfect work 
unanalyzed, nevertheless true apprecia- 





tion of any form of art is incomplete 
without personal reaction. Mere passiv- 
ity is never the mark of real appreciation. 
If this reaction can find expression in at- 


Thoughts 


M. PF. T. 


Who loves and longs for hills 
Where a clear thrush-call 
Echoes and the silence fills; 
Where quiet shadows fall 


In benediction: he knows a joy 
Which yet is sharpest pain. 
For storms sweep to destroy 
But bring life-giving rain. 


I Gaze on Beauty’s Splendor 


Lois M. BRADEN 


I gaze on beauty’s splendor 
Arrayed in blues and golds 
I feel a presence near me 


Which God, Himself, unfolds. 


The mist unveils a perfect dawn 
The skies are clear and blue, 
And all reveals a thought of love 
That comes from God to you. 


I gaze upon the splendor 

Which God, Himself, reveals, 
And all is calm and peaceful 
And reverence o’er me steals. 








tempted participation, perfect motiva- 
tion is assured. Let us assume then that 
music, art (graphic art) and _litera- 
ture are three media for the conveyance 
of the same message. Starting then 
with a concrete example of any one of 
the three—shall we take music first? 
Let us say to the child—or student (for 
this procedure, in measure, belongs 
equally in grades or college) “Draw a 
picture which makes you feel the same 
way the music makes you feel.”” “Write 
a poem which makes you feel the same 
way the music makes you feel.”” Note 
what happens. The child at once as- 
sumes that there is a personal relation- 











. | ‘HE second-grade child who wrote this bit of music knows the joy which comes with appreciation and knowledge of art. The 
poems above were written by students of the Massachusetts State Normal School. 








ship between him and the composition 
heard, and listening with care he finds 
himself asking “How does the music 
make me feel?” ‘What kind of picture 
—or poem—would make me feel the 
same way?” ‘What do | need to know 
about drawing—or English—to be able 


*to make the kind of picture—or poem 


It is as sim- 
It is found that the zest 
of pursuing the previously obscure se- 
crets of art and literature, is equalled 
only by the joy of the chase. The 
teacher instead of leading, enticing, be- 
guiling, finds herself panting to keep - 
up! Surely this quickened sense of 
beauty and the will to express it, is 
alone enough to justify these experi- 
ments in the transmutation of the arts! 

May I relate a few instances of the 
working out of this plan. In a fourth 
grade a poem ‘‘October’s Leaves” is 
read. ‘Three numbers are played on 
the talking-machine, one number being 
“The Whirlwind.” The children un- 
erringly choose “The Whirlwind” as 
best representing the spirit of the poem. 
Children then follow with pencils on 
paper the rhythmic and melodic sweep 
of the music. They sketch rapidly— 
crudely of course—their visualization of 
the swirling vari-colored leaves. Later 
in a lesson on design their “swirls” be- 
come a rhythmic pattern, the motif, a 
leaf. In a similar way in a sixth grade, 
the children jotting down the long and 
short note values of MacDowell’s “To 
a Wild Rose” worked out a rhythmic 
pattern. The motif was obviously a 
rose. This led to the study of rose 
patterns, imitative, conventional, tradi- 
tional. Some children preferred one, 
some another. Some even invented a 


—which I wish to make ?” 
ple as this. 
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form. ‘The full blossom on the long 
stroke, with a leaf or bud on the short 
seemed to be a common inspiration. 
On one occasion at the time of a 
fourth grade music lesson, a sudden ter- 
rific downpour dashing against the win- 
dows absorbed the attention of the class. 
The teacher, bethinking herself, wrote 
upon the blackboard Stevenson’s lines: 


The rain is raining all around 
It falls on field and tree. 

It rains on the umbrellas here 
And on the ships at sea. 


Thereupon the game of composing a 
tune for these lines, and writing out the 
music, became an engrossing one. Each 
child was given opportunity to sing his 
original tune for the first two lines, the 
best tune being chosen by the vote of 
the class. A similar procedure was fol- 
lowed for the second half of the stanza. 
A valiant little fellow in offering his 
tune for the second half, began by say- 
ing, “I want to make it start off just 
like hers, but I s’pose it’s wrong!’— 
referring to the little girl who had con- 
tributed the opening phrase. Thus did 
his sense of form and balance conflict 
with his scruples against plagiarizing! 

Children throughout the grades are 
required to become familiar with a cer- 
tain number of wellknown compositions. 
Many of them keep notebooks in which 
they place the name and theme of the 
composition, a picture of the composer 
with the date of his birth, and some pic- 
ture which seems to them to illustrate 
the mood of the musical number. They 
never seem to tire of searching maga- 
zines for these pictures. A little sixth 
grade boy of European birth, who 
seemed very forlorn and to lack con- 
spicuously cultural background, could 
get no magazines from which to cut his 
pictures, so drew his own-——a woman 
praying before an altar for “O Rest in 
the Lord,” a farmer pausing in his hoe- 
ing to look up into a tree at a singing 
bird, for “Hark! Hark! the Lark.” A 
little girl brought a picture of two 
laughing children coasting down hill in 
a snowstorm for Raff's “Cavatina.” 
When questioned as to the connection 
between the two, she replied with a pa- 
tient tolerant smile, ‘““Why, the music 
is happy, so are the children!” So, 


again, the human child (like the human 
adult) is the sum of his own experience 
and wise is the teacher who can see life 
through childhood’s lens—and leave it 
there! 

As to this work carried on with older 
school 


students: in a_ state normal 


three contrasting compositions were 
played without title explanation or com- 
ment of any sort, to two groups of stu- 
dents. One group had been provided 
previously with a limited drawing vo- 
cabulary which might be useful. No 
hint as to the reason for that vocabulary 
was given at the time. The other group 


Ard the happy children Singing, Thew new year song, 


6 ipo spirit of the New Year in- 
spired a sixth-grade child to write 
this original song, then to set it to 
music and illustrate it. 











came entirely unprepared. The com- 
positions played were the Chopin Waltz 
in G flat major, that portion of the 
first movement of Tschaikowsky’s Sixth 
Symphony containing the Andante 
theme, and Rhapsodie Guerriere by 
Sinding. The students were directed to 
make a sketch—crude if need be—which 
should evoke the same mocd as the musi- 
cal number. Those who felt incapable 
of attempting a sketch could state what 
they would like to draw if they could. 
As was expected, those who had the 
previous drawing vocabulary used it, 
while those who had it not, went to suc- 
ceeding classes eager for knowledge and 
skill with which to express their ideas. 
Many of the results were delightful. 
On another occasion a member of the 
senior class placed upon the blackboard 
a charming bit of color landscape, dis- 
tant mountains purple against the sky, 
quiet water, with tall grasses in the 
foreground. Glints of gold from a sun- 
set afterglow touched mountain peaks 
and water. ‘She suggestion was made 
to the students that any who wished 
might write a poem expressing the mood 
of the picture. A considerable number 
of poems was brought in, all showing 





a sensitiveness to the message of the pic- 
ture. Certain of these poems were then 
passed on to the members of the music 
supervisors training class, each mem- 
ber being asked to choose a poem and 
write for it a suitable music setting. 
Suffice it to say that each amateur com- 
poser caught in a superior way the pur- 
pose of the work in hand. The mechan- 
ical means for such expression gave real 
life to the classes in form and harmony. 
Here is one of the poems: 


Thoughts 


Who loves and longs for hills 
Where a clear thrush-call 
Echoes and the silence fills; 
Where quiet shadows fall 


In benediction: he knows a joy 
Which yet is sharpest pain. 
For storms sweep to destroy 
But bring life-giving rain. 

An article of this sort whose bound- 
aries do not permit of ample specimens 
of concrete results may seem threadbare, 
but after all, are the concrete results 
more than byproducts? The real results 
are certainly in the hearts and minds of 
the children and students who are learn- 
ing to love, recognize, and express 
beauty and its inexorable and universal 
laws. 





EAUTY IN EDUCATION—The inborn 
love of beauty in the human 
struggles for expression. The window 
of a tenement house with its box of 
greenery goes to prove that it exists and 
seeks to live. The gaudy colored prints 
on the wall of a negro cabin testify to 
the same truth. Weak, crude, elemental 
as the expression is, it is surprising to 
find in places most unlikely a longing for 
the artistic. Such evidence suggests that 
the love of the beautiful is potentially in 
every human heart, though crushed it 
may be by many forces, and often dying 
of starvation. Should not the hungry be 
fed and the opportunity for satisfaction 
be given before it is too late? 

If beauty is to bring the desired effect, 
it must be adapted to the child’s plane 
of development and must answer to his 
need. In both form and content it must 
correspond to his life, and so call forth 
a response. This does not mean that it 
should be lowered to a child’s immediate 
whim and taste; if this were true, little 
beauty might remain! Superficial lik- 
ings are not to be considered. The guide 
for selection is not to be what a child 
thinks he wants, but innate tendencies 
that will respond to certain stimuli and 
not at all to others must be reckoned 
with.—FREDERICA BEARD. 
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The Story of the Alphabet’ 


Otto F. Ecre 


The Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


0 YOU KNOw your A B C’s? 
Each letter character has a his- 
tory and a reason for its present 

form. Have you ever questioned the 
origin and significance of the alphabet? 

Our transition from barbarism to civ- 
ilization can be attributed to the alpha- 
bet. Those great prehistoric discoveries 
and inventions such’ as the making of a 
fire, the use of tools, the wheel and the 
axle, and even our modern marvelous 
applications of steam and electricity pale 
into insignificance when compared with 
the power of the alphabet. Simple as it 
now appears after the accustomed use 
of ages, it can be accounted not only the 
most difficult, but also the most fruitful 
of all the achievements of the human 
intellect. 

Man lived by “bread alone” and with- 
out the alphabet untold ages, and with 
a practical alphabetic system not more 
than 3000 years. So important and won- 
derful was this step deemed by those 
who lived nearer the time of its incep- 
tion—in the time before the wonder 
of its extraordinary powers had been 
blunted by long possession and common 
use—that its invention, as well as that 
of writing, was invariably attributed to 
divine origin. 

Modern investigation always seeks 
sources other than mythological ones, 
and thus the science of ancient hand- 
writing, paleography, came into exist- 
ence. In the last hundred twentyfive 
years the writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, which was a “sealed book” for 
nearly twenty centuries, has been de- 
eiphered through the efforts of Champol- 
lion and Young; the mysterious cunei- 
form characters of ancient Assyria and 
Babylon have been interpreted by Groto- 
fend and Rawlinson, and the “missing 
link” to connect our present alphabetic 
system to these ancient ones is being 
partly completed by Sir Arthur Evans, 
who is compiling and analyzing Cretan 


—_—_—_——. 





“Reprinted from an art booklet copyright 
by Normal T. A. Munder Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, and used by courteous per- 
mission. The border on p. 45 was prepared 
by Edward B. Edwards and is from a booklet 
by the same publisher, Pre-alphabet Days. 
It is Early Chinese. The development of 
the alphabet is one of the great achievements 
of the race. 
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characters and pre-Phoenician writing. 
The story, however, will probably never 
be told in its entirety. 

The forms of our letters, with the ex- 


ception of G, J, U, W, reached their 




































full development two thousand years 
ago. The Roman letter was the parent 
of all the styles notwithstanding the 
diversity that has appeared in Europe 
since the beginning of the Christian era. 
With a little imagination it is not dif- 
ficult to note the resemblance between 
similar letters of the old Roman capitals 
and those following that have been desig- 
nated as script, italic, Old English or 
black letter, versal, uncial, and an end- 
less list of alphabet families. The desire 
for speed, and the influence of the tool, 
pen, reed, chisel, brush, were the deter- 
mining factors in the change of form. 
Curiously enough instead of being 
archaic, the Roman alphabet, which is 
now 2000 years old, is still the most 
useful because of its legibility, and also 
the most beautiful. 

We derived twentythree of our letters 
from the Romans. They had taken 
probably eighteen of these from the 
Greeks about the fourth century B..C. 
and afterwards borrowed elsewhere or 
invented seven more. Instead of giving 
them names as the Greeks did, they 
simply called them by the sounds for 
which they stood: A (ah), B (bay). 
They introduced the curve wherever 
possible, whereas the early Greek letters 
were all angular—what an interesting 


[43] 


analogy is evident in the architecture of 
those two peoples, the temple pediment 
and angularity of the Greeks as con- 
trasted with the dome and arch of the 
Romans. 

The Greeks, in their contact with 
those great traders and “Yankees of an- 
cient time,’ the Phoenicians, saw the 
value of their alphabetic writing and 
inaugurated its use about the' time of 
the first Olympiad, 776 B. C. Three 
or four centuries before they gave it to 
the Romans the ancient Greeks found 
use for fifteen of the Phoenician letters 
and then conceived enough to round out 
an alphabet of twentyfour characters. 
The changes that took place in the shape 
of their letters can be attributed to their 
sense of order; the letters are balanced 
better and the parts better related. 

The Greeks were interested in the 
sound value only, not in the picture 
value of the symbol, and, therefore, they 
probably did not notice that A, for in- 
stance, had ever been a picture of the 
head of an ox and that it was now 
drawn upside down; and that the 
Phoenician name “‘Alpeh’’ meant ox and 
that they mispronounced the sound in 
calling it “Alpha.” 

The Romans borrowed from _ the 
Greeks and the Greeks had borrowed 
from the Phoenicians, but where did the 
Phoenicians obtain their letters? Did 
they invent them? To what extent were 
these letters influenced by earlier sys- 
tems of writings as those employed by 
the Cretan, Assyrian and Egyptian civ- 
ilizations? “These are questions that 
probably will never be answered satis- 
factorily. Many arguments and theories 
are advanced. We can, however, trace 
back with certainty a number of our 
letters to the Phoenician alphabet of 
1000 B. C. Beyond this all is, at present, 
a matter of conjecture. 

The Phoenician alphabet consisted of 
twentytwo pictures of familiar objects. 
These pictures were rudely and simply 
made, for writers and readers soon rec- 
ognized the fundamental characteristics 
and all unnecessary details were elimi- 
nated. The great advance that can be 
credited to them is that they realized 
that a small number of sound-expressing 
characters, if well selected, are sufficient 
to express any word. Other races at this 
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period had phonetic systems but they 
consisted of numerous symbols and cum- 
bersome appendages of non-alphabetic 
characters—“eye pictures” side by side 
with “ear pictures.” No doubt earlier 
Phoenician writing passed through the 
stages of development traceable in so 
many countries: 

1. The pictures or characters suggest- 
ing the thing or incident (picture writ- 
ing). 

2. The pictures or characters sym- 
bolizing the thing or idea (ideographic 
or symbolic writing). 

3. The pictures or characters rep- 
resenting the sound of the thing or idea 
(phonograms ). 

4. The sign suggesting the various 
sounds of the language (alphabetic sys- 
tem). 

To free this last stage from the others 
was the great Phoenician contribution. 


A—Why is A the first letter? It rep- 
resents one of the commonest vowel 
sounds in ancient languages. Naturally 
the Phoenician alphabet makers selected 
a familiar object in the name of which 
this particular vowel sound was em- 
phasized. Since food is of primal im- 
portance, it is not surprising to find that 
he chose the ox—‘‘Alef” (ah’lef), or 
rather the head of the ox, for the char- 
acteristics of animals are chiefly em- 
bodied in the head. Not only was the 
ox important as food but also as a beast 
of burden, for the ox had been harnessed 
to the plow centuries before the horse 
was domesticated. Thus one of the 
earliest and most important of man’s 
friends among the brute creatures was 
honored. 

In making this letter repeatedly and 
rapidly they became careless and instead 
of crossing the letter V they tried to 
‘make it with one continuous scratching, 
hence when the Greeks became ac- 
quainted with it three to five centuries 
after its invention, the picture had de- 
teriorated almost beyond recognition. 
They introduced balance and the V was 
inverted, and the cross-bar was retained 
between the lines. Unknowingly they 
were drawing the ox head upside down; 
and it remains so with us to this day. 
The Greeks called the first letter alpha, 
the Romans called it A (ah) and we 
call it A (ay), a sound it never pos- 
sessed in Latin. 


B—The second letter of the alphabet 
represents a crude house, roughly out- 
lined. After food, shelter is an im- 
portant consideration and this fact was 
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expressed by the early alphabet maker. 
The Greeks again were ignorant of the 
picture and careless or indifferent as to 
the exact name of the character, and 
thus two triangles instead of the square 
supporting a triangle were made and 
the name changed from “beth” to “beta” 
(ba’ta). Combine the Greek names for 
the first two letters and we have (alpha- 
beta) “alphabet.” The Romans short- 
ened the name “beta,” calling it B (bay) 
and introduced the curved loops. The 
original name is familiar to us through 
names found in the Scriptures: Bethel 
(house of God) and Bethlehem (house 
of bread). 


CA4G—The “ship of the desert,”’ the 
camel, gave its name to the third letter. 
Our name for this animal is traceable 
back to the Phoenician “‘gimel” (ghe’- 
mel) or “‘gamel” (gah’mel). The long 
neck and the peculiar angle of the neck 
in relation to the head could easily be 
represented. The Greeks made changes 
similar to those in other letters—they 
improved the shape and changed the 
name to “gamma.” The Romans did 
not forget the curve and gave it both the 
hard and soft sounds (kay and gay). 
Later on, about the third century A. D., 
to distinguish the “g’ sound from the 
‘“k”’ sound they added a little bar below 
the opening. Thus we get both C and 
G from the picture of the camel. 

Stevenson said that when he was a 
child the capital G always impressed 
him as a genii swooping down to drink 
out of a handsome cup. Kipling’s story 
of the invention of the alphabet is filled 
with similar delightful stories of the 
picture origin of letter forms. 


D—rThe next letter D, came from a 
representation of a door—‘“daleth” 
(dahleth). It probably pictures the door 
of atent. A custom that prevails among 
the Arabs and in a number of countries 
gave particular importance to the door 
of a tent—a stranger, or even an enemy, 
if he entered through the door of a tent 
must receive food, drink, and shelter. 
“Daleth” became “delta” with the 
Greeks and D (day) with the Romans, 


who, of course, rounded the angle. 


E—The house picture gave us B, the 
door, D, and the window, E. “He” 
(hay) meant to look, to see, or window, 
and one writer asserts our familiar street 
cry “hey, there” can be traced to these 
ancient times. One side bar of the 
window was lost early. 

The Greeks at first used this sound 
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for the long “e”’ (epsilon) but after- 
wards employed the character H or 
“eta” for the long sound. The Romans 
at first made no change except to call it 
“eh.” 

This is the letter that occurs so fre- 
quently in English words, and many no 
doubt recall the interesting use that Poe 


makes of this fact in his story “The 
Gold Bug.” 


F—our letter order does not agree 
with that of the Phoenicians or the early 
Greeks. Our sixth letter, F, is missing 
in classical Greek, but it is found in 
earlier writings. It comes from a 
Phoenician representation of a hook or 
nail (?) “vau.’”’ The Hebrew form re- 
sembles the latter object. The nail was 
important in shipbuilding, a common in- 
dustry of the early traders. When the 
Greeks used this letter they called it 
“digamma”’ (double gamma) and _ its 
form represented one “gamma” (Greek 
c) superimposed over the other. The 
Romans called it F (ef) and during the 
reign of Emperor Claudius the con- 
sonant V was represented by the F in- 
verted. This was done because the 
Latin alphabet had but one character 
to represent U and V and OCTAVIA 
became OCTAAIA. 


H—Two fence posts and three horizon- 
tal boards gave us our eighth letter, H. 
The fence was called “cheth” (haith). 
The Greeks omitted the upper and lower 
boards thus making it like our H, and 
called it “eta” (ata). The Romans gave 
it a soft sound H (hah) just as we do 
today. 


[-J—The parts of the human body 
also played an important part in giving 
form to the letters of the alphabet. The 
early peoples recognized the value of the 
hand and the head and these members 
gave rise to the letters I and K, and Q 
and R respectively. The hand in profile 
bent at the knuckles and wrist gives us 
the character “yod” (the hand) as used 
by the Phoenicians. The Greeks, who 
always liked to have their words end 
in vowels, added “‘a” and called it “Iota” 
(e-o’ta). When the Romans. received 
it, it was simply a vertical stroke, I (ee) 
which represented the same long “ee” 
sound as it did with the Greeks, but 
later they used it both as a consonant 
and vowel, differentiating the consonant 
by making the letter I longer, J; but 
they did not give a distinct letter form 
for the capital J until the sixteenth 


century. 
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The small j came into being nearly a 


century later. The dot over the i was 
first introduced in a thirteenth century 
manuscript. 


K.—The silhouette of the open hand, 
with its radiating lines, discloses the 
origin of the letter K, “kaph,” which 
signified hollow or palm. We know 
that palmistry was practiced by the an- 
cients, and probably the association of 
reading the hand and writing influenced 
the inclusion of this character. The 
Greeks added their favorite vowel sound, 
“a” again and thus obtained their 
“Kappa.” The Romans had no need for 
this letter at first, as C furnished the 
same sound. When they did accept it, 
they made no change. 


L—tThe ox goad or whip lash, “lamed” 
(lah med) gave rise to the next letter. 
Herding oxen and sheep was the impor- 
tant occupation of the slaves of the 
Phoenicians and hence the lash, an object 
so unfamiliar to us, was easily recog- 
nized by them. The Greeks again added 
an “a” and called it “lambda” and made 
it in the form of an inverted V. The 
Romans, strangely, adhered much more 
closely to the original form than did the 
Greeks. 


M-N ~The Phoenicians were lovers 
of the sea, and from this source two let- 
ters were derived, M and N. They ex- 
plored not only all of the Mediterranean 
shore at an early date, but they also 
sailed boldly through the gates of Gi- 
braltar, and “beyond the world” where 
they found Britain. They were the first 
navigators that sailed by night and it is 
said they discovered the north star. 
Therefore it is not surprising that water 
“mem” (maim) is the source of M and 
that fish, “nun’’ (noon) the source of 
N. The letter M has changed but little 
in form, it is the Greek letter “Mu” 
and the Roman M (em). The head of 
the fish, from which the letter N is pic- 
tured, was simplified even more than the 
head of the ox, in A. It no doubt 


represents the fisherman’s viewpoint— 
not a swimming fish but a suspended 
one. The Greeks reversed the stroke 
and called it ““Nu’’ and the Romans did 


not change its form but called it N (en). 


O—in Phoenicia, as in Egypt, China 
and Mexico, the eye is one of the com- 
monest elements found in the writing. 
It was called “Ayin” (ah-yin). The 
Greeks used it for two sounds now desig- 
nated by “Omicron,” little ‘‘o,” and 
“omega,” great ‘“‘o,” the letter which, 
strangely, was\placed at the end of the 
Greek alphabet. We find in the Bible: 
“IT am the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the 
last.” How many today would think of 
using the alphabet for such an important 
illustration? It is easy to trace the 
Roman O (oh) from its Greek parent, 
“‘omicron.” 


P—Many letter pictures run in 
pairs—finger and hand, water and fish— 
and now after eye we find mouth “pi” 
(pe) which represents the lower lip. 
The Greeks made little change in the 
name or shape at first, but later they 
introduced the angles and made the 
downward strokes equal. The Romans 
formed the letter by continuing the curve 
farther than the Pheenicians and called 
it “pe” (pay). 


Q-R—Now we come to Q and R, the 
letters which were mentioned above as 
those probably coming from the head. 
Whether Q (koph) was derived from 
the picture of the back view of the head 
and neck, or whether it represents a 
knot, which, no doubt, was as important 
to navigators then as it is now, is a 
mooted question. The Q sound is gut- 
tural and the tail of the letter is sup- 
posed to indicate the throat sound. The 
Greeks soon discarded “koppa,” as it 
was called, and the Romans went back 
to the original source for their Q (koo). 

The back view of the head is the un- 
usual one for as we look at the drawing 
of the early races, or memory pictures, 
or the delineations of a child of seven 
or eight we find they are almost without 
exception profile pictures. The Phe- 
nician “resh” represents the profile and 
shows very little resemblance to a hu- 
man being, although at first the features 
may have been more clearly indicated. 
The Greeks, as was to be expected, 
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turned the letter around, and later, 
oddly enough, introduced a curve mak- 
ing it exactly like the Roman letter P. 
The extra stroke which we find in the 
Roman letter was no doubt due to the 
carelessness in copying. They pro- 
nounced it R (air). 


S—tThere is a common legend explain- 
ing S, the letter with the hissing sound. 
Because of its curved shape and its hiss- 
ing sound many people believe it to be 
derived from a snake. Its real history 
is easily followed from Phoenician “‘shin’’ 
or “sin” (teeth) to the present day. Its 
form closely resembled our W. The 
Greeks made it perpendicular for their 
“sigma”? and the Romans simplified and 
curved it giving S (ess). 


"T—our twentieth letter, T, is par- 
ticularly interesting because it is derived’ 
from “tahv’” a mark or cross made by 
people who could not write, and no 
doubt their signature frequently resem- 
bled it. We must not forget that even 
Charlemagne and other kings of the 
middle ages had to make their mark or 
trace their initials through stencil plates. 
The only change of “tahv” to Greek 
“tau,” and to Roman T (tay) was the 
raising of the cross bar. 


U-V-Y-—The letters U, V and Y 
were all taken from the letter “Upsilon,” 
and it may have been derived from the 
queer Hebrew form of “Ayin” which 
closely resembles Y. The letters U and 
V were interchangeable. Upsilon, known 
as the “Samian letter,” was used by 
Pythagoras as an emblem to represent 
the parting of the ways—the young man 
making a choice in life. 


W —our Anglo-Saxon forefathers con- 
tributed two letters, W (wen) and 
another often confused with Y, called 
“thorn.” These were introduced during 
the thirteenth century. The French al- 
ways called the former letter double 
vay, and in English it may be said to 
represent double U, as its name indicates. 
The letter “thorn” had the value of the 
digraph “th,” and “ye” in old English 


should be pronounced “the” like the 
definite article. 
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X-Z -Although we have no direct 
need for the letter X, for Z can be sub- 
stituted for it when it is used as an initial 
letter, and ‘“‘ks’’ when used elsewhere, it 
has remained in the alphabet since its 
frequent use by the Greeks. It came 
from the Roman X (eex) which may 
have been derived from the Greek “‘ksi.”’ 
The latter 
character 


Phoenician 
“samech,” meaning a post or 


resembles the 


support. 

The dagger ‘“zayin” from which we 
obtain our Z must have been important 
in the daily lives of the Greeks, Hebrews, 
and Phoenicians for it occupies the sixth 
place (Zeta) and the seventh in the lat- 
ter alphabets. ‘The did not 
change its name or shape, but although 
there has been little change in 2000 
years we see little resemblance to the 
short in the letter the 


Romans 


sword Romans 
gave to us. 

Many slight changes that have oc- 
curred in the formation of the letters 
of the alphabet may be accounted for. 
At first the Greeks wrote from left to 
right in one line and from right to left 


i 
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on the next line—a mode of writing 
which has been termed “‘boustrophedon” 
because it runs as an ox plow does in 
a field, up one furrow and down another. 
It is due to this tact that many letters 
were reversed from their original proto- 
types. It is interesting to note that re- 
cently books for the blind have been em- 
bossed in this manner. 

The small letters of the alphabet, 
sometimes called “lower case” letters be- 
cause printers keep them in a case below 
the capitals, or “minuscule letters’ in 
contrast with “majuscule,” or capital 
letters, illustrate further changes due to 
rapid writing of capitals in a cursive or 
running hand. 

The few characters selected by the 
Phoenicians, the great traders, artificers 
and farmers of the ancient world, not 
only influenced Greek literature and life, 
Roman and modern nations in Europe, 
but also spread eastward to the very 
walls of China. The Hebrews copied 
them as a whole and retained the orig- 
inal names with only slight variations. 
They did change the shapes because a 





F , ) 
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different writing instrument was em- 
ployed. 

According to a legend, Jehovah gave 
the letters to Moses, hence all the left 
curves in Hebrew letter form turn up- 
ward—as symbols of a finger pointing 
heavenward. 

The Phoenician alphabet is also the 
parent of the Arabic, Indian, Javanese, 
Corean, Tibetan, Coptic syllabaries and 
alphabets. 





No small country ever gave 
such a great gift to humanity; no large 
country could have given a greater gift. 


E he scientific investigator and the 
scholar has his own peculiar re- 
He finds a few like-minded per- 
sons to cooperate with him. Scientific 
research is not simply a solitary indul- 
gence of infrequent and eccentric indi- 
viduals. Little drops of knowledge 
coalesce into bigger drops, and odds and 
ends of detailed information gradually 
get shifted into patterns of great interest 
and beauty. For the world proves to be 
indefinitely investigable-—James Harvey 
Robinson. 


wards. 








HIS PICTURE was taken in front of the headquarters building of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. It 
is a record of a conference of secretaries of our state associations and the officers of the National Education Association 


(December 9-11, 1926). 





Frank E. Reynolds, Ohio; 


Reading from left to right the faces are J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C.; Harold A. Allan, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; B. H. McIntosh, Wyoming; Stanley R. Oldham, Massachusetts; 
Virginia; rear, E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin; W. N. Taylor, Mississippi; C. J. Heatwole, Virginia; front, Mary McSkimmon, Massa- 
chusetts; middle, Uel W. Lamkin, Missouri; rear, J. P. Coates, South Carolina; R. C. Moore, Illinois; fromt, Francis G. Blair, 
Illinois; rear, John K. Norton, Washington, D. C.; J. P. Womack, Arkansas; front, Charl Williams, Washington, D. G.. 700", 
J. Herbert Kelley, Pennsylvania; front, William M. Davidson, Pennsylvania; rear, Charles F. Pye, lowa; S. D. Shankland, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; front, Margaret M. Alltucker, Washington, D. C.; middle, C. G. Schulz, Minnesota; rear, Ernest T. Cameron, Mich- 
igan; Jule B. Warren, North Carolina; Charles O. Williams, Indiana; N. E. Steele, North Dakota; Harriett M. Chase, Washington, 
D. C.; Helen Moore, Washington, D. C.; front, Agnes Winn, Washington, D. C.; rear, Joy Elmer Morgan, Washington, D. C. 
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School Ideals and Character 


Henry NEUMANN 


Leader, Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, Brooklyn, New York 


OW CAN WE teach swimming? By 
lectures, or by “developing” the 
points in friendly conversation, or 

by having the children draw diagrams 
of the different movements? Instruction 
of this kind has its place, to be sure, 
once the pupil has been in the water 
and has tried the strokes for himself. 
But if not even swimming can be taught 
chiefly by the method of recitation, how 
can we rely upon this method for train- 
ing in the much more difficult art of 
right living? 

The chief stress in any moral educa- 
tion program should be put on what the 
children themselves actually do in real 
situations. Such situations exist in the 
everyday life of the school. The pupils 
must get into right relations with each 
other, with the teachers and other per- 
sons in the building, and with the com- 
munity which rests its hopes of a better 
future on the work done in the school. 
The best moral training will fix its eye 
upon these situations and do these three 
things with respect to them: it will try 
to get the children to begin and to make 
habitual those practices which allow 
pupils, teachers, community, all to do 
their work together better; it will try 
to have the children understand the best 
of reasons for such conduct; and it will 
try to inspire them to make these be- 
haviors constantly better. 

The aim must be more positive than 
merely having the children refrain from 
hurt. If we are told that as citizens, all 
we are expected to do is not to break 
the laws, we shall not care particularly 
to do much more than these negative 
acts. Suppose, however, we appreciate, 
as we did during the world war, that 
all of our best must be given to our 
country, then we obey the laws as a 
matter of course; but we also do a great 
deal more. So in the life of the school. 
It is better to have our pupils feel that 
something better is expected of them 


than merely desisting from offence. We” 


should want them to understand that 
pupils, teachers, office staff, janitor, par- 
ents, and community, are all working 
together in a great enterprise which asks 
the best service of all who share in it. 
Let the pupils, therefore, carry as big a 
share of the responsibility for the work 
of the school as their special gifts permit. 


Take for instance, the matter of the 
use of the school property. Give the 
children every possible chance to repair, 
to beautify, or to increase, the property 





A Moral Code 
sete The good of the whole 


must prevail over that of the in- 
dividual. The best motive of conduct 
is a controlling desire for the good of 
all life for all time. 

2. Health. The human enterprise 
must be carried on in human bodies. 
Body and mind must be kept fit by 
omission of all harmful conduct, how- 
ever socially intrenched, and by de- 
velopment of habits that add to their 
soundness and vigor. 

3. Eugenics. The best lives should 
be perpetuated. 

4. Integrity. Only as men can trust 
each other are they free to achieve 
life purpose. Integrity in all relations 
is essential. 

5. Inquiry. Only as we learn the 
nature of the world, through unswerv- 
ing search for truth, can we learn how 
to live. 

6. Symmetry. All values are rel- 
ative. It is essential to strive always 
to see them in true relations. 

7. Aspiration. Life purpose is po- 
tent only when pursued with desire. 
The nurture of aspiration is essential. 
—Autioch Notes. 











of the school. If the children have put 
their labors into making a school garden, 
clearing up the litter, planting the grass 
and flowers, making bookshelves, closets, 
hatracks, umbrella-stands, they will be 
much more certain than otherwise to 
take a loving pride in the school’s ap- 
pearance. The more they can be enlisted 
to do the mimeographing and other office 
jobs, to manage the playgrounds, cor- 
ridors, lunchroom, etc., the more likely 
will they be to care more for their 
school. To love any object, give it serv- 
ice. So too, the pupils understand the 
responsibility of teachers, office staff, 
janitors, better when they are asked to 
cooperate in making some of the rules 
of the school and in seeing that these 
are carried out. Instead of posting up 
a set of regulations for conduct within 
the lunchroom or ways of passing from 
class to class, would it not be better to 
put the problems before the classes, not 
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in mass meeting but in the home rooms, 
and have all the pupils study the prob- 
lem from the viewpoint of what would 
be best for the school as a whole? Then 
when the rules are adopted, they will 
be regarded by the pupils not as external 
impositions which it is good form to 
evade, but as the commonsense embodi- 
ment of their own desires for efficiency 
and order. 

For their treatment of one another, 
again the aims should be higher than 
merely avoiding hurt. The best way to 
respect a neighbor is to see in him a 
person to whom more is due than re- 
fraining from injustice. The pupils can 
be organized to welcome the newcomers 
at the beginning of each term, to see 
that these are properly introduced to the 
regulations, the courtesies, the spirit of 
the school. TThe more advanced should 
be expected to help bring the more back- 
ward pupils up to grade. (Some par-. 
ents will object on the ground that this 
is what the teachers are paid to do. If, 
however, there is the right kind of par- 
ents association, the principal can easily 
enough explain that by giving this help, 
the pupils are getting a valuable train- 
ing in good citizenship. ) 

This applies as well to bringing up to 
grade those who are morally behind the 
others. The young people take from one 
another what they are much less ready 
to accept from their teachers. When 
the better spirits among the pupils, often 
the ones to whom the others look up for 
their skill in athletics, or for their gifts 
of leadership, or for their recognized 
honesty and goodwill, pass the word that 
such and such things “won’t go in our 
school,” the other boys and girls hearken. 

Every opportunity should be utilized 
to have the pupils do teamwork. If an 
enterprise called into being by the young 
people themselves, such as a class party, 
an athletic event, a dramatic entertain- 
ment, a bazaar, fails because some of the 
boys and girls have not lived up to their 
responsibilities, these are likely to re- 
ceive a moral instruction from their fel- 
low pupils far more effective than any 
lecture would be from a teacher. When 
these group undertakings succeed, the 
pupils learn, better than words can tell, 
how the best of good times are those 
which come from working with other 





people for objects that are worthwhile. 

In the older classes, the discussions, 
especially of current events, give an ex- 
cellent chance to practice certain habits 
of fairness. The subject, let us say, is 
the World Court. John has just finished 
a plea in behalf of America’s entrance. 
William rises all eager to prove that 
America should stay out. But before 
William is permitted to state his case, 
let him first do two things: let him re- 
peat briefly what John has said. This 
will at least make sure that he has 
listened to the other side and is able to 
quote his opponent accurately. Then let 
him tell what he thinks is just and fair 
in the opposite view. Having done this, 
he may then go ahead to present his own 
case with all the fervor at his command. 
But it will be a somewhat more enlight- 
ened fervor than if William simply 
yields to the natural impulse to pitch 
into his opponent without even under- 
standing what his opponent has said. 
The moral value lies in the practice of 
being fair toward those with whom we 
differ. In a democracy, few attitudes 
can be more important. 

To practice right relations with the 
community surrounding the school, there 
are also many live occasions. The chil- 
dren’s parents are members of that com- 
munity. As often as the school facilities 
permit, the parents should be invited to 
assemblies run by the pupils themselves— 
with the idea of having the pupils in- 
terpret to their fathers and mothers 
what the school is trying to do. In 
neighborhoods where there are many 
parents of foreign birth, the school can 


—— 
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do few things better for its pupils than 
to give them every chance to show their 
elders courtesy and respect. This is par- 
ticularly important because there is often 
a wider gap between the two genera- 
tions in such homes than in native homes. 

Every community has requirements 
which the children can help to meet. Is 
cooperation needed .with health officials, 
the fire department, and other civic 
officers? Whatever the children are able 
to do is important enough to be included 
in the school program. When money 
must be gathered for a needed charity 
at home, or for sufferers abroad like the 
victims of the Japanese earthquake, 
whatever the children can do to make 
things, or to raise money through candy 
sales, bazaars, entertainments, subscrip- 
tion lists, has its great moral value in 
giving this practice in the exercise of 
public spirit, And the best way to over- 
come antipathies toward people of a dif- 
ferent type from one’s own is to get 
practice in doing them a kindness. 

Has moral instruction any place in 
such a program? Its place is highly im- 
portant. Though we appreciate re- 
sponsibility only through the attempt to 
fill some responsible post, nevertheless 
we understand the word better when the 
practice goes hand in hand with an in- 
terpretation of its meaning. There are 
times when the will to be faithful at 
one’s post is weak. Talks of the right 
kind can do much to keep such a will 
strong. Better than lectures are the 
biographies of great personages, re- 
counted with an emphasis on specific in- 
stances where a sense of responsibility 
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and initiative were especially shown. 

Opportunities for enlightening the 
moral judgment of the children are end- 
less. Instead of preaching a string of 
“dont’s,” let the teacher keep before the 
children what is best among the desires 
already operative in the children’s lives. 
For example, a lesson on truthfulness 
should remember that the children want 
to be courageous and want to enjoy the 
confidence of other people. The liar is 
a coward and forfeits people’s trust. 
The person who tells the truth is more 
likely to achieve the objects which the 
children most respect. Keep these objects 
vividly before them through song, story, 
poem, biography, celebration. 

Space does not permit the considera- 
tion of the problem of scheduled moral 
instruction, nor the use of the moral 
values that lie at hand abundantly in the 
subjects already prescribed. When the 
conditions are favorable, scheduled 
courses can be given to advantage. But 
as a colleague of the writer put it, 
“There is all the difference in the world 
between having a moral vocabulary and 
living a good life.” Therefore what- 
ever methods in moral instruction are 
employed should always go hand in hand 
with using to the utmost the moral pos- 
sibilities in the actual life-situations in 
which the children find themselves from 
day to day. 





N IDEAL is the most practical thing 
A in the world, for it is a good force 
behind action that must be reckoned 
with by the frankest materialist —Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. 
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CHILDREN 


Books for fathers and mothers 
on their care and training 


HERE are probably as many ways of train- 

ing children as there are children. No de 
pendable hard and fast rules can be put in print. 
Nevertheless, physicians, nurses, educators and 
other workers have gained much valuable exper- 
ience in dealing with children and some of them 
have put that experience in the books on this list. 
These authors sometimes differ on details. For 
this reason, it is well not to follow any single 
book too exclusively but to read a variety for 
their different suggestions. 


CARE AND FEEDING 
Bayley Practical talks on the care of children 
612.91-188 
A particularly full, pepularly written book for mothers. 
The chapters are reprinted from various women’s mag- 
etnes. 


Bell Feeding, diet and the general care of 
children 612.91-194 
Definite directions well arranged for reference. 


Bolt Baby’s health 612.91-316 
Covers very briefly the essential points in the care of 
the baby. 


Brown The normal child; its care and feeding 


612.91-318 
Chiefly devoted to the care of infants. 
Dennett The healthy baby 612.91-431 
An especially useful book written to make clear to the 
mother just how to do best the ordinary, everyday 
things that every mother has to do for her child. 








612.91-47321 
Questions and answers for mothers and children’s 
nurses, chiefly on the physical welfare of babies and 
young children, with a section on older children. A 
favorite standard work. 


Holt The happy baby 612.91-4736 
Chapters from the Delineator on the general care of 
the baby, maternal nursing, artificial feeding, diet, and 
teeth. 

Lucas Health of the runabout child 

612.91-586 
Definite information and suggestions for fathers and 
mothers, by the professor of children’s diseases, Univer- 


sity of California Medical School, 
Maccarthy The healthy child from two to 
seven 612.91-591 


Chapters on food, sleep and rest, play and growth, 
training and education, nerves, bodily hygiene, common 
diserders and emergencies. 

Shaw The young child’s health  612.91-8104 
A very brief but suggestive little book on the care_of 
the child from two to six. 

Smith From infancy to childhood 612.94-824 
Physical development, care and training of the child 
from two to six years. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Cope The parent and the child 193.5-266 
Studies in the problems of parenthood by the general 
secretary of the Religious Education Association. 

Everyday manners for American boys and girls 

395-763 
A much simpler and briefer book than that by Hall 
mentioned below, and an excellent one to put into the 
hands of children themselves. 

Fisher Mothers and children 193.5-413 
A sensible book for both fathers and mothers. Respect 
for the child’s personality forms the basis of all that 
Mrs. Fisher has to say. 


Written to help parents maintain the wholesome homes 
that prevent the origin of the most troublesome prob- 
lems of childhood. 

Gruenberg Your child today and tomorrow 
Ed.2 178.7-41 
Advice on parental problems, including punishment, 
reasoning, lies, ideals and ambitions, fear, work and 
play, imagination, obedience, social activities, etc. 

Hall Manners for boys and girls j395-418 
Written for boys and girls especially but useful also to 
those who must guide their social education. 

Haviland Character training in childhood 

193.5-4288 
The Research Secretary of the National Child Welfare 
Association discusses the physical basis of character, 
early habit forming, growth through play, study and 
work, the child and his vocation, and the religious ed- 
ucation of the child. 

Martin & de Gruchy Mental training for the 
pre-school age child 193.5-552 
The author lays down sixteen principles for governing 
children, with discussion and illustrative cases. 

Moxcey & Ward Parents and their children 

193.5-605 
A simple, suggestive little book with chapters on the 
meaning of parenthood, government and discipline, 
mealtime and manners, play and recreation, and relig- 
ious training. 

O’Shea (editor) The child 178.7692 
A careful digest of present day knowledge regarding 
“che nature and the physical, intellectual, social and 
moral needs of childhood and youth.” The contri- 
butors are specialists in child study and education. 

Patri Child training 193.5-655 


Sane, sympathetic litcle talks on the psychology of the 
child, grouped under such general heads as, The chila 
in the home; School: child, parent, teacher; Building 
the child’s charactez; Moral training. 





Read Mothercraft manual 193.5-76 
Deals in a practical way with the physical care and 
feeding of children, the education of the child, play, 
games, story-telling and other important matters. 

Scott How to know your child 193.5-83 
One of the most helpful and suggestive books, although 
not new. 

Scott Meeting your child’s problems 193.5-833 
Telis of actual everyday cases of dealing successfully 
with children. 

PROGRESSIVE RECREATION 

Beard Little folks’ handy book {780-2184 
A helpful friend to mothers giving directions for mak- 
ing simple toys and ornaments out of the most inex- 
pensive and handy material, such as twigs, clothes pins, 
envelopes. 

Bryant How to tell stories to children 

; j372.28-22 
A simple and practical handbook by a teacher of wide 
experience. Includes a number of stories in form tor 
telling. 

Hunt What shall we read to the children? 

j805.12-47 
The Disector of Children’s Work of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Public Library points out the importance of en- 
couraging children to read, and gives practical suggest- 
fons by way of guidance. 

Hodgkins Atlantic treasury of childhood 

5808-447 
An excellent collection of stories for reading or telling 
to children or for children to read for themselves. 

Moses Rhythmic action plays and dances 

j372.27-57 
A book of graded games and dances arranged to 
Mother Goose and other action songs. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BOOKS-INFORMATION-SER VICE 
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Looking In On American Education 


HERMAN HARRELL HorRNE 


Professor of the Philosophy of Education, New York University 


MERICAN EDUCATION can be under- 
stood only in terms of American 
ideals. Four notable ideals which 

America has contributed to world his- 
tory are: democracy, the union, govern- 
ment by written constitutions, and reli- 
gious liberty. To these four we may 
add: a democratic system of public edu- 
cation expressive of these and related 
ideals. We are not to understand that 
our system with all its strong points is 
perfect. It has ideals but it is not ideal. 
Some of its weaknesses will be indicated 
in the course of our discussion. 
Articulation. From pre-kindergarten 
to highest graduate and professional 
school, our system is a graded unity. It 
is intended for one class, not two, or 
more. In a measure we have realized 
Huxley’s ideal of an educational ladder 
with one foot in the gutter and one in 
the graduate school. Only we prefer 
the sidewalk to the gutter. Our kinder- 
garten receives children at four or five 
years of age and at six passes them up 
to the primary grades. The elementary 
school keeps them six years and at twelve 
passes those that remain in school on to 
the junior highschool; or keeps them 
eight years and at fourteen passes those 
that remain in school on to the high- 
school. The highschool keeps them four 
years and at eighteen passes those that 
continue their education on to the col- 
lege or university, technical institutes, or 
schools of commerce. The college or 
university keeps them four years and 
passes the scholarly-minded on to the 
graduate school; or, keeps them two or 
three years and passes those who so 


choose on to the better grade profes-, 


sional schools of law, theology, medicine, 
engineering. Schooling may be discon- 
tinued at the will of the parents at four- 
teen or any age thereafter. As a matter 
of fact the dropping off the ladder, or 
“school mortality,” is far too great. 
An English scholar, John Adams, 
says: “The Americans have the most 
elastic educational system in existence ip 
a great country at the present day.” 
Non-centralization. A Frenchman or 
German might say our system is decen- 
tralized. It has never been centralized. 
The federal government does not con- 
trol education except in territories and 
the District of Columbia. Our federal 


education office, unlike such offices in 
most other countries, is a fact-finding 


and distributing rather than an admin- 
While 


istrative agency. America has 
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national education in the sense of fair 
homogeneity of ideals and plans, in 
reality it has an independent system of 
education in each of the fortyeight states. 
The National Education Association, 
which has served as a powerful unifying 
agency since its organization in 1857, 
advocates a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabi- 
net, but is an ardent supporter of the 
American system of state and local man- 
agement. 

State support. The wealth of the 
state for the children of the nation. Our 
schools are supported by a general tax. 
As the Protestant reformers said the 
children must be educated to exercise the 
right of private judgment, the American 
state says the children must be educated 
to exercise the rights of democratic citi- 
zenship. No adequate education with- 
out schools; no adequate schools without 
money; no adequate money without 
taxation. The general wealth is taxed 
in the interest of the general welfare. 
With state support goes state control; 
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and with state control goes state super- 
vision. 

Compulsory education. Our courts 
of law have repeatedly declared that the 
state as the instrument of the general 
will has power to compel unwilling par- 
ents to send their children to school. 
No parent in a democracy has the right 
to keep his child in ignorance. The wel- 
fare of the child as well as that of the 
state alike require the light of knowl- 
edge. Usually the upper age limit is 
fourteen. It may soon be sixteen. In 
time it may be eighteen. The age of 
fourteen is rather too young for appre- 
ciation of the duties and privileges of 
democratic citizenship. The forces of 
life from fourteen to twenty are too 
spasmodic and unsystematic adequately 
to complete the training for full suffrage. 
At present our highschools with free 
tuition invite but do not compel. 

Secularization. American education 
is secularized. The state, not the church, 
is in control. No religious instruction 
of any kind whatever is given in our 
public schools, in consequence of which 
our schools are a socially unifying influ- 
ence. Religion is left strictly to the home 
and the church. When the Bible is read 
in the opening religious exercises held in 
some states, it is done “without note or 
comment’’—a phrase derived from our 
great American educator, Horace Mann. 
Religion with us is not nationalized and 
never can be. All our churches are 
“free.” The religious influences disen- 
gaged in our public schools, and they are 
tremendous, come not from the spoken 
word but from the living presence of 
religious teachers. Still, no teacher is 
employed because he has religious faith 
or dismissed because he lacks it. His- 
torically our schools are the child of the 
church as mother and the state as father, 
but there has been a divorce and our 
courts have assigned the custody of the 
child to the father. 

Parallel schools. At the same time 
that our government maintains public 
schools and compels school attendance, 
it does not compel attendance at public 
schools. This is because our democracy 
believes in both private initiative and 
freedom of religious conscience. ‘Thus 


we have private schools for the children 
of those well-to-do parents who prefer 
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not to send their children to the “pro- 
miscuous” public school. And we have 
parochial schools, Catholic, Jewish, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, and others, for 
those who prefer to send their children 
to schools taught. 
“ladder” 
However, the state 
and public opinion also require that the 
standards of such private and religious 


religion is 
These two plans modify our 
theory in practice. 


where 


schools be substantially equivalent to 
those of the public schools. The private 
The 
are supported by 
philanthropy. No public money is usable 
for sectarian purposes. 


schools meet their own expenses. 
parochial schools 
Voluntary sup- 
porters of parochial schools pay their 
taxes just the same to support the public 
schools. ‘There is no occasion to ques- 
tion the loyalty of such private and 
parochial schools to American ideals or 
the quality of the patriotic citizenship 
they develop. In this way, though the 
father and mother are divorced, they 
remain friends. We _ have 
clerical” political parties. 
Administration. 


no “anti- 
Here is to be noted 
the great influence of the executive head. 
This is quite in keeping with the in- 
dividualism of our American life. The 
public school principal largely makes the 
individual school. The city superintend- 
ent largely makes the local system. The 
county and state superintendents exer- 
cise supervisory relations over the larger 
units of administration. The college 
president must combine the functioning 
of educator and money-getter, either 
from the state legislature or private in- 
dividuals, dependent on whether he is 
the head of a state or a private institu- 
tion. His influence in the educational 
and general community is weighty. State 
educational institutions are administered 
by boards of trustees appointed by the 
legislature. Private institutions are 
usually administered by self-perpetuating 
boards. 

Coeducation. We believe in and prac- 
tice coeducation not only in the elemen- 
tary schools but also in all the later 
schools. This we do not only as a matter 
of economy, avoiding duplication of 
material equipment, but also as a matter 
of democratic principle. The American 
girl is primarily a citizen, not primarily 
a candidate for household manager. 
Sex is no limitation in America. We 
have ten million women in industry. 
The American home, regrettably, is 
somewhat breaking under this strain, but 
there is no concerted move to recall 


women from “this freedom,” but rather 
them that careers and 


so to educate 
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domesticity do not clash. This problem 
is not as yet solved. 

Higher education for women. For 
nearly a century now America has had 
colleges for women of equal status with 
those for men. The newer state univer- 
sities for seventyfive years have admitted 

students equally with men. 
are both privafe colleges for 


women 
There 
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 paneneraae must always follow im- 

pression 

Do not divorce the interests of the in- 
dividual and society 

| Ultimate questions give enlargement 
of mind and breadth of perspective 

Conflicts in experience must have 
both practical and theoretical solu- 
tions in the light of the whole 

All education comes through 
sponses to stimuli 

Teachers cooperate with God in the 
perfecting of man 

Ideals are more real than bare facts 

Only those ideas that correctly rep- 
resent reality are true 

No human life out of conscious rela- 

tionship to the universe is quite 

complete 
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women and state colleges for women 
and state colleges for both men and 


women. ‘There has not resulted the 
dreaded physical breakdown of women. 
Our women college graduates do marry 
later, are more choice in their selection 
of husbands, and do not as a rule have 
large families, for which compensations 
are to be found in the improved quality 
of our womanhood, our home life, and 
our citizenship. 
Women teachers. In the American 
public schools there are practically eight 
hundred thousand teachers. Of this 
number about eighty percent are women. 
Masculine shoulders for the most part 
carry the burdens of democratic govern- 
ment in the present; feminine shoulders 
carry them for the future. The making 
of the coming American democracy is 
largely in the hands of our women 
teachers. There is no clear evidence that 
our boys are becoming feminized or are 
dropping out of school through having 
mostly women teachers and yet we do 
need more good men in our public 
schools. ‘The marriage of women teach- 
ers gives us a big recruiting problem. 
There is practically a complete turnover 
in our teaching staff every five years. 
There is at present a prevalent dislike 
to retaining the services of married 
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teachers in the system, though this atti- 
tude is likely to change. Women, by 
nature sympathetic and patient, make 
good teachers, and the teacher who is a 
mother is likely to understand and so 
control children better. 

Electives. Yes, we believe in and 
practice election of studies, in part at 
least, by the pupils. This we do because 
we have rejected the theory of formal 
discipline in studies, because we do not 
hold that certain studies have a pro- 
nounced superior disciplinary value, and 
because we do not believe adequate liv- 
ing in school or out of school can come 
from the prescription of a few subjects, 
however honored in age or use. We be- 
lieve the field of knowledge is too ex- 
tensive and too valuable in all its ranges 
to prescribe a set course. Rather, the 
interests and aptitudes and future calling 
of our individual students suggest some 
liberty of choice. For this reason, from 
the junior highschool on we have an in- 
creasing election of studies. We seem 
to have found that students study more 
as a rule when they elect their studies 
and so like what they study, though we 
always face the danger of pupils elect- 
ing studies for frivolous reasons. 

College spirit. A warm attachment 
springs up on the part of the student 
body for an institution of higher learn- 
ing where many of our youth spend four 
of the best years in life. It is something 
that lasts through life. Even high, 
junior high, and elementary school pupils 
may develop a school spirit of loyalty to 
the ideals of the local institution they 
attend. Our private secondary institu- 
tions, like Andover and Exeter, show 
the same thing. This school or college 
spirit manifests itself in customs within 
and demonstrations beyond the campus. 
In quality it is akin to one’s loyalty to 
the flag or the church. It does not center 
in the teaching body, though individual 
teachers may be favorites, but rather in 
the school community itself. Our col- 
lege students do not migrate from one 
institution to another; they do not spend 
the winter in a city university and the 
spring in a country university. 

Athletics. Children in our elementary 
schools and junior highschools have play- 
grounds, gymnastics, and athletic games. 
From the highschool period on through 
college there are organized athletic 
teams. Our girls play basketball, some- 
times baseball, and have trackteam work. 
In addition our boys have football, and 
the great national game of baseball. 
Contests between classes within an insti- 
tution as well as between institutions are 
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arranged. Such contests call out and 
also cultivate school and college spirit. 
We believe in and support athletics as 
beneficial to both health and morals. 
Serious injuries to skilled players are 
rare. It is true that unless carefully 
supervised and controlled, athletics may 
breed the commercial spirit and so 
menace good sportmanship, and may also 
prove too distracting and diverting and 
so menace good scholarship. 

A national tool. American education 
is an agency for the preservation and 
continuance of American ideals. Our 
schools reflect and follow American 
standards, rarely lead. In them children 
are in a measure taught to think for 
themselves, to govern themselves, to re- 
spect majority rule, to influence public 
opinion, to look at the facts, form 
independent judgments, to develop in- 
dividual initiative, and to cooperate in 
social enterprises. 

A paragraph from a recent class 
theme on “Modern Education” by a 
teacher reads as follows: ‘We teach 
children to investigate, to .think for 
themselves rather than to take the 
thought of others by memory and ex- 
planation—we try to make them of an 
inquiring turn of mind. This is not 
hard, as children are naturally curious. 
The hard part is to give them something 
to satisfy this curiosity.” 

The American school is America in 


NON-GENT 





the making. Into it goes what Ameri- 
can society desires for its future. An 
endeavor is made to understand and to 
respect the ideals of other nations, to 
sympathize with the down trodden and 
unfortunate of all races, and to bridge 
the social gaps in American society. Our 
school virtues are the virtues of democ- 
racy, and our school vices are the vices 
of democracy. By political democracy 
we mean, in Lincoln’s immortal phrase, 
a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. The spirit of 
democracy appears also increasingly in 
our society as the sharing of common in- 
terests and to some extent in industry as 
joint management and control of the 
conditions and products of labor. “A 
government of the people” is a govern- 


ment of law, not of men; “a govern- 
ment by the people” is a government 
from within, not external imposition; 


and “a government for the people” is 
strvice, not exploitation. 

Among the generally admitted weak- 
nesses of our system at present are our 
slow rate of progress through secondary 
school and college; our too low maxi- 
mum age for compulsory attendance; 
our high rate of school mortality; and 
our remaining inequalities in school op- 
portunity. The children of our poorer 


states are not so well trained as those 
of our richer states, and the children of 
the country 


districts are not so well 


ese 
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trained as those of the cities. These 
weaknesses are remedied only slowly 
because they must wait upon the forma- 
tion of a public opinion that would 
eliminate them. As a whole the Ameri- 
can people have great faith in education, 
accept its support as an obligation, and 
believe its results a benefit. Though be- 
lieving in the individual, the American 
people do not act on the laissez faire 
principle, or that of parental responsibil- 
ity, or church provision, when it is a 
question of educating the new genera- 
tion. 

The characteristic American philos- 
ophy is doubtless pragmatism, the method 
that looks at consequences and judges 
that the ideas that work are true. We 
may be educational pragmatists in means 
and methods ; we may be commercial and 
even materialistic in some of our voca- 
tional schools; but just as surely are we 
also social idealists in our aims and ob- 
jectives, and a good half of us at least 
are also philosophical idealists, holding 
that, in the last analysis, education is 
the perfecting of both the individual 
and society in fulfilment of some “in- 
creasing purpose” moving toward some 
‘far-off divine event.” 


HE CHIEF end of education is a cor- 
rect estimate of values and a cor- 
Wesley 


responding choice.—Charles 


Emerson. 
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To The Public 


HIS EDITORIAL is about teachers. 
It is printed in a teachers periodi- 

But it is for the public. We 
hope it may be reprinted in many news- 
papers. It deals with a matter that con- 
cerns the public tremendously—the kind 
of men and women they bring into the 
lives of boys and girls. Everyone who 
looks back over his life recalls a few 
people who inspired him, lifted him to 
new heights, awakened new _ powers, 
opened doors, made opportunity seem a 
living fire. These were his teachers 
whether he found them in school or out. 
To multiply the number of these radiant 
personalities in the schoolroom is the 
biggest single task ahead of organized 
society. To draw into the schools the 
best talent and to make teaching a solid, 
substantial profession in every commu- 
nity is a vital challenging task to this 
generation. All this can be done if 
teaching is recognized at its true value 
to the community. How shall it be 
recognized ? 

First, higher salaries. Society cannot 
afford to have teachers live cramped 
lives. It cannot afford to have poverty 
in their souls. It is poor policy to pay 
more to the people who clothe, feed, 
haul, and amuse us than we pay to the 
people who open the doors of opportunity 
and growth. Teachers should be paid as 
well as lawyers, doctors, and engineers 
are paid. If they have not the training 
to command that reward they should be 
encouraged to obtain it. Such a salary 
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schedule must mean for many small 
communities that the teacher will be the 
highest paid person there since teachers 
are more numerous than any other pro- 
fessional group. In the long run society 
gets what it pays for. If it really be- 
lieves that life is more important than 
things, then it should be willing to pay 
the people who mold life at least as 
much as it pays the people who make 
things. Material wealth has increased 
rapidly in America during recent decades 
and no group has done more to make 
this increase possible than teachers. On 
one hand they have helped to elevate 
habits of living and on the other they 
have prepared youth for increasingly 
efficient service. 

Second, tenure. February is a good 
time to talk about tenure. In the vast 
areas where teachers are hired from year 
to year, February marks the beginning 
of the annual unrest. It is an insidious, 
gnawing cancer in the vitals of edeta- 
tional efficiency. Teachers hesitate to 
plan either their personal affairs or their 
school work for a future which is un- 
certain. 

Early elections help but they do not 
solve the problem. They do not enable 
teachers to buy homes and accept respon- 
sibility for community enterprises which 
require several years of continuous effort. 
The only ultimate answer is indefinite 
tenure during satisfactory service. It 
may not be possible to go the whole way 
at once, but first steps may be taken. 
Among first steps are these. Abolish 
laws that restrict the power of boards to 
elect for more than one year. Increase 
the period of election from one to two, 
three, or five years as training and 
proved ability increase. Develop units 
of administration, large enough to make 
possible the transfer of teachers in ac- 
cordance with personal and community 
needs. Grant indefinite tenure to 
teachers who have had full professional 
training plus a reasonable “interneship.” 
The details can be worked out in each 
state or city. The important thing is 
the vision to make a start as many com- 
munities have already done. 

Third, retirement. Infirmity and 
decrepitude do not belong in the school- 


room. Children are normally vigorous 
and buoyant. They love energy and 
action. Society cinnot afford to put 


feebleness on the frontier of childhood. 
There is more tragedy here than the 
public knows. School officers are too 
frequently having to choose between the 
welfare of children and the needs of 
aged teachers who must live. Low 





salaries in past years have left many 
veterans in the service who must face 
want unless provision is made for them. 
They should not haunt the schoolrooms 
when they have become too weak to 
carry the load. They should not be cast 
out to neglect and oblivion. There is 
a better way. That better way is sound 
systems of teacher retirement. 

It is not consistent to blow the 
trumpet call for new volunteers—to 
insist that we shall have the best talent 
for the schools—when observant youth 
can turn to living examples of long pro- 
fessional service unrewarded by provision 
for old age. Let us reward the faithful 
in the name of common fairness to the 
children, in the name of justice to public 
servants, and for the sake of showing 
young people who are considering teach- 
ing as a career that the public can be 
grateful. 

Fourth and finally, training. It has 
been asserted that George Washington 
was killed by his doctors. They did the 
best they knew in a day when people 
were bled for pneumonia. Doctor 
training then was where teacher train- 
ing now is. Some day we shall look 
back upon the present inadequate train- 
ing among teachers with something of a 
shudder as we now contemplate the fate 
of Washington at the hands of his well 
meaning physicians. Teaching is the 
most intricate of the sciences and the 
noblest of the arts. A person who does 
well with meager training would do 
world’s better with generous training. 

Now the man in the street often thinks 
of education as drill in the petty accu- 
racies of certain school studies. He is 
willing to employ as teacher any one 
who can keep order and conduct this 
drill. If he happens to be a member of 
a school board he is willing to hire a 
cheap teacher to replace one with more 
training. Every such act is a crime 
against childhood. 

In a crisis parents will give all they 
have for their children. They will make 
the most gruelling sacrifices. During 
college years they will do without neces- 
sities that sons and daughters may keep 
up the pace. But when it comes to em- 
ploying well-trained teachers for the 
epochal early childhood years when the 
very foundations are being laid in char- 
acter values, they will strain at a few 
dollars. 

Mr. Taxpayer, don’t do it. A Iarge 
inheritance will profit your children 
little if the early foundations are weak. 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
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A Vote of Confidence 


N THE SECOND OF NOVEMBER, by 

a majority vote of 20,000, the 

citizens of Cincinnati approved 
the request of Superintendent Condon 
and the board of education for a school 
tax levy to be used for a substantial in- 
crease in teachers salaries. It is the larg- 
est special tax ever voted here for school 
purposes. Extending over a five-year 
period, it insures a permanency of results 
lacking in issues presented annually; 
moreover, since the whole proceeds are 
to be used for salaries, it is a clearcut 
recognition of the fundamental import- 
ance cf the teacher in the scheme of pub- 
lic instruction. 

To whom shall we give credit for 
having won this forward-looking cam- 
paign in education? Sane analysis will 
show it to be the combined result of or- 
ganized effort. The move had its in- 
ception in the research department of 
the National Education Association. 
These researches have convinced the 
nation that its teachers were inadequately 
remunerated; that their salaries were 
lower than the wages of uneducated 
laborers; that changed economic condi- 
tions were depriving the profession of 
many of its ablest recruits; that the 
schools of the nation were in imminent 
danger of being flooded with mediocrity ; 
and that in order to staff the classrooms 
of the country with worthy teachers the 
taxpayers would have to delve deeper 
into their pockets. The evidence so 
overwhelming and irrefutable resulted in 
an awakened national consciousness 
which has already found expression in 
increased salaries for teachers in scores 
of cities. 

The research data of the National 
Education Association has been appro- 
priated by livewire local bulletins of 
classroom teachers; these organs have 
had no small part in creating favorable 
public opinion. Our Official Bulletin 
reinforced by the National Education 
Association Press Service began two 
years ago to acquaint school people here 
with salary trends in the United States. 
Supported and encouraged by represent- 
ative Cincinnati Teachers Association 


members it published for many months 
material bearing upon every angle of the 
salary problem. Finally aroused to the 
relatively low status of teachers pay in 
— 


: Reprinted from the Official Bulletin of the 
Cincinnati Teachers Association. 


Cincinnati, various committees in the or- 
ganization made their wishes for better 
pay known to the board of education. 
Many other groups gathered information 
to substantiate and supplement that al- 
ready published in the Bulletin. A 
notable contribution was made by a com- 
mittee of highschool teachers led by 
William Von der Halben of Woodward. 
This report showed plainly Cincinnati’s 
comparative rank in teachers salaries. In 
principals meetings, in the Schoolmasters 
Club, and in various gatherings salaries 
were discussed. All this pressure re- 
sulted in then acting Superintendent 
Roberts requesting the board of educa- 
tion to make an investigation. 
Accordingly a committee of thirty 
teachers and supervisory officers led by 
Assistant Superintendent Otterman was 
appointed to study the problem. For 
eight months this body worked diligently 
and its final report furnished much il- 
luminating data. Now thoroughly 
aroused to the gravity of. the situation 
and convinced that, in order to save 
Cincinnati’s fine prestige as an educa- 
tional center, the board of education de- 
cided to revise its antiquated teacher- 
salary schedule. It sought the aid of the 
Citizens’ Committee consisting of ap- 
proximately one hundred of the city’s 
representative citizens. This body 
headed by John Withrow, already dis- 
tinguished in the service of the schools, 
established publicity headquarters. In 
cooperation with an executive committee 
led by Principal Ben Siehl of Hartwell 
it launched an honest-to-goodness cam- 
paign. Prominent speakers addressed the 
civic, professional, and labor organiza- 
tions of the community; the radio and 
movie screens were commandeered. And 
the four dailies of the city assiduously 
published news of the campaign and 
ably supported it editorially. Another 
contributing factor to the success of this, 
as well as other tax and bond levies, was 
the new city government which under 
the management of Colonel Sherill had 
won the people’s confidence. One of the 
outstanding figures in the whole cam- 
paign, however, was Superintendent 
Condon. He went from place to place 
making pleas for the children’s teachers. 
It was easy for him to win the support 
of a citizenship whose confidence and 
esteem he had long since won. The logic 
of the situation was bound to have ap- 
peal, and, as was to be expected from an 
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enlightened electorate, the result was a 
handsome majority vote from the citi- 
zens who said in effect they wanted good 
teachers and that they were willing to 
pay for them. Thus again we have 
tangible evidence of the power of pro- 
fessional organizations to create and win 
the sympathetic support of 
opinion. 

What will be the effect upon teachers 
of this generous and determined gesture 
from the voters? The teachers interpret 
it as a vote of confidence and apprecia- 
tion. Its wholesome effect upon the 
morale of the teaching body will far out- 
weigh any 
morale, that 


public 


economic consequence— 
subtle, indefinable, but, 
nevertheless, very real motivating force 
in human behavior. ‘This heightened 
morale will find expression in hundreds 
of ways that will benefit the city’s chil- 
dren. It will result in more worthwhile 
interest in the work; in more determined 
professional zeal; in a willing and more 
joyful service; and in continued profes- 
sional growth. Indeed the salutary 
effect of such an amicable gesture will 
extend far down the years. Of this we 
feel certain. 

What will it mean to the city? It 
means that the tide of mediocrity with 
which Cincinnati was threatened will be 
turned aside; it means that the city will 
retain its reputation as an educational 
center; it means that Cincinnati’s recog- 
nition of the teachers importance will be 
broadcast thus adding to her already 
preeminent civic prestige; and we sin- 
cerely believe that taxpayers will get 
value received for every extra dollar ex- 
pended. Moreover, better pay for better 
teachers makes it possible for the board 
of education not merely to accept but to 
select its teaching corps. 

Finally, this vote of confidence from 
patrons is a challenge to our worthiness 
and our willingness to assume cheerfully 
greater responsibility for fitting youths 
for their life work. It should enjoin 
teachers to leave the mark of their 
peculiar skill upon the finished” product, 
the boy and the girl, not only in knowl- 
edge and skill but also in a finer type of 
manhood and womanhood; more, it 
should move teachers themselves to 
aspire to the sine qua non of personal 
fineness. And it should encourage them 
to turn in kindly sympathy to the poorly 
endowed child endeavoring to help him 
realize his fullest capacity. Better pay, 
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then, means better service. Still higher 
remuneration in the future, however, 
will in all probability depend upon a 
higher all round efficiency of all the 
teachers. 

Many of us are disturbed over the ap- 
portionment of pay provided by the new 
salary schedule. Since the Bulletin rep- 
resents all groups of teachers, each with 
differing opinions, it can offer no ade- 
quate solution. It should be borne in 
mind that the proposed salary schedule 
calls for radical revision, the import of 
which has not yet been carefully and 
scientifically worked out. Perhaps no 


one has a solution. What we need to 
study is the reality behind the label, 
using careful scientific judgment and not 
blind passion. We are facing a situation 
which calls for careful consideration. 
The Bulletin believes that all should ap- 
proach the problem in the fine demo- 
cratic spirit that was suggested by our 
superintendent, Randall J. Condon, as 
follows: 

“The board of education and the 
superintendent and his assistants alone 
cannot solve the problem, but I believe, 
that by all working together—teachers, 
principals, superintendent’s office, and 





the board of education, we can. In this 
spirit we shall approach our task—a 
spirit of mutual confidence and helpful- 
ness and consideration—and when we 
have met this first test we shall move 
forward to even finer results in a spirit 
of contentment and happiness in which 
the children’s welfare and the welfare 
of our city shall always hold first place; 
grateful to the people who have volun- 
tarily levied upon themselves this tax 
for our support, and with a determina- 
tion to render a larger measure of serv- 
ice for the better salaries that will re- 
sult.” 


Looking Into Our Ideals 


IKABILITY is more to be desired than 
| wealth or wisdom, according to a 
recent questionnaire circulated 
among approximately two hundred col- 
lege women residents of Roble Hall at 
Stanford University by a student in the 
department of education under the di- 
rection of John C. Almack, associate 
professor of education. The ques- 
tionnaire, containing eight things which 
people commonly like or wish for, was 
distributed in order to determine the 
ideals of a group of college women. 
Since ideals in themselves are mere em- 
bodiments of abstract standards, it is 
extremely difficult to determine defi- 
nitely the ideals of college women. 

Contained in the questionnaire were 
the items fame or eminence, service, 
wealth, wisdom, appreciation of beauty, 
physical fitness, popularity, and likabil- 
ity. Definitions which were meant 
merely as suggestions and not as limita- 
tions were placed beside each item. 
Each woman was asked to rate the items 
in order of her preference by placing a 
figure 1 before the one she wished for 
most and so on until she reached the-one 
she least desired, before which she was 
to put a figure 8. 

Popularity received the lowest in con- 
trast to the highest average placement 
accorded to likability. Appreciation of 
beauty is next highest, while physical 
fitness ranks third in the choice of ideals. 
The high ranking of items of self-inter- 
est, such as likability, appreciation of 
beauty, and physical fitness, over service, 
which is fourth choice, suggests that 
women tend to be more selfish than al- 
truistic. 

Since wisdom and wealth are graded 
fifth and sixth, respectively, it is ap- 
parent that women believe esthetic ap- 





— is a list of eight things which 
people commonly like or wish for: 
Tell which one you wish for most by 
putting a figure 1 before it, tell which 
one you wish for next by putting a 
figure 2 before it, and so on to the 
one you wish for least where you 
will put an 8 before it. 





Fame or eminence—To be famous, to 
render devotion to a cause or to a 
country, as did George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Frances Willard. 

Service—To promote interest and hap- 
piness of society; to be unselfish, en- 
ergetic, and useful in a humanitarian 
way, as Clara Barton, Florence Night- 
ingale, Herbert Hoover. 

W ealth—To acquire possessions, as money, 
factories, bonds, and land, as John D. 
Rockefeller and Henry Ford. 

Wisdom—To have the ability to judge 
soundly and to have knowledge, with 
the capacity to make due use of it; 
to be a scholar, to spend your time in 
study, and to write books as John 
Dewey, Hall, David Starr 
Jordan. 

Appreciation of beauty—To cultivate a 
love of beauty; to be filled with the 
joy of living; to like poetry, painting, 
natural scenery, etc. 

Physical fitness—To have good health; 
to be able to live your life to its 
fullest; to participate in games of 
strength and skill, as boxing, football, 
tennis, swimming. 

Popularity—To be celebrated; to be well 
known and have your name in the 
newspapers, as Mary Garden, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Babe Ruth. 

Likability—To be _ pleasing, suitable, 
agreeable, such as to attract liking, to 
be well liked by your fellows. 





G. Stanley 





Note—It is evident that the above 
is valuable only as a record of what 
you actually and honestly think, not 
what you ought to think or what other 
people think. 





preciation and the human quality of lik- 
ability of more value than either of the 
materialistic qualities of wisdom or 
wealth. Women seemingly consider 
fame and popularity not worthy and en- 
during, for fame is ranked seventh and 
is followed by popularity. 

Erasures and recheckings on various 
blanks indicated that those answering 


the questionnaires encountered difficulty 
in making choices. In most cases, how- 
ever, there was little hesitation about 
putting likability in the upper half of 
the choices and popularity in the last 
two places. Each of the ideals was 
checked at least once in each of the eight 
places. 

Two years ago a student of the uni- 
versity circulated in Roble Hall a blank 
similar to that distributed this year ex- 
cept that the former questionnaire con- 
tained only seven ideals, lacking the 
item likability. With only two excep- 
tions, the average choices of each ideal 
differed from those made in the recent 
questionnaire. Appreciation of beauty 
received second average place in both in- 
stances, and popularity is rated as least 
wished for in each experiment. 

Comparison of the rating of service 
in both experiments indicates that 
women are losing their zeal for service, 
which received first choice in the first 
questionnaire and only fourth in the 
later blank. That women are becoming 
less desirous of appearing in the world of 
fame is illustrated by the fact that fame, 
which ranked third, dropped to seventh. 

Practically no divergence is shown in 
the choice of wisdom, which ranks 
fourth in the earlier and fifth in the 
later chart. That wealth may be con- 
sidered of more importance by women 
of the present time is suggested by the 
fact that wealth is ranked relatively 
higher than two years ago. 

Women are now placing more em- 
phasis on physical fitness, for they rank 
that item in the later chart as third on 
the list, whereas physical fitness was 
accorded only fifth choice in the blanks 
filled out in 1924.—Barbara C. Dew- 


laney, Santa Barbara, California. 
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Improving Arithmetic [Through Research 


HAT are some of the questions 

which a wide-awake arithmetic 

teacher wants answered? These 
questions are many; and fortunately 
there are some scientific data available to 
guide teachers in solving them. Over 
three hundred educational investigations 
have been published on the subject of 
arithmetic. In most cases, it will be 
found desirable to consult the original 
studies. For the busy arithmetic teacher 
who hasn’t time to review all these 
studies, this article briefly summarizes 
data relative to certain questions. 

When should systematic instruction 
While available 
data relative to this question are incom- 
plete, they point to the desirability of 
more attention to the development of 
comprehension—ability in silent reading 
in the first and second grades and the 
omission of formal number work, except 
counting. Experience shows that with 
this ability developed, children who do 
not begin formal arithmetic until some 
time in the second or at the beginning of 


in arithmetic begin? 





‘Most of these educational investigations 
on arithmetic are reviewed in the Third and 
Fourth Yearbooks of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association and in the Summary of Educa- 
tional Investigations Relating to Arithmetic, 
by Guy T. Buswell and Charles H. Judd, 
Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 
27, University of Chicago Press, June, 1925. 
.212p. 





| rp OLDER methods taught arith- 

metic for arithmetic’s sake, re- 

| gardless of the needs of life. The 
newer methods emphasize the proc- 
esses which life will require and the 
problems which life will offer.— 
Thorndike. 














the third are at the end of the third 
grade equal in arithmetical ability to 
those who have had formal arithmetic 
for three years. Most of the new 
courses of study provide that all work in 
the first and second grades shall be in- 
formal and that books shall be in the 
hands of the teacher only. 

There appears to be more or less com- 
plete agreement on these two points: 

1. Number for little children is pri- 
marily language—hence during the 
kindergarten and first and second grades, 
it should be largely oral and related to 
pupil activities involving materials and 
things. Written symbols should not be 
stressed until the child has a basis of 
meaning for them. In other words, 
“educate children with numbers in chil- 
dren’s sizes.” 

2. Problems within the 
child’s experience and vital to his inter- 
ests. Experience must in all cases pre- 
cede formal work in calculating. ‘There 
is little or no point to having children 


must be 











Boy INTEREST 


A Dull Problem 


WHAT DOES THE 
ANSWER MATTER, 
EXCEPT THAT | 
WANT TO BE PRO- 


MOTED!? 


A Live Problem 





attempt to solve problems when the set- 
ting is entirely unknown to them. Chil- 
dren learn most readily the things they 
feel the need of knowing. 

There is little doubt but that in the 
past the great dislike many children had 
for arithmetic was partly due to the fact 
that they were forced to begin it too 
early; they had tasks imposed upon them 
which had no real meaning for them; 
and teachers created some of the difh- 
culties by their own explanations. Ac- 
cording to one writer, “The bases for the 
revision of mathematics are the subject- 
matter, the community, and the child; 
and greatest of these is the child.” 

Is the tendency to increase or decrease 
the amount of time devoted to arithmetic 
in the elementary grades? Chart | 
shows that within the last twenty years 


the tendency has been to decrease slightly 


the amount of time devoted to arithmetic. 
It is possible that in the future still fur- 
ther reduction will be made in formal 
arithmetic. As school work is organ- 
ized more on the project and less on the 
subject basis the number of minutes de- 
voted to arithmetic will vary widely 
from week to week. 

Chart II shows the average number of 
minutes per week and the percent of all 
school time devoted to arithmetic in 
grades one to eight in fortynine large 
cities in 1924. 


RELEASES BOY ENERGY 


| HAVE CHECKED 
MY ANSWER 
IT'S RIGHT ! 
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How much and what kind of arith- 
metic does the business and commercial 
world demand? ‘To answer this ques- 
tion extensive research has been carried 
on. Mention is made here of only|a few 
of many research studies. Tests have 
been made of the arithmetical abilities 
of employees in various commercial estab- 
lishments. Problems arising in over 150 
different occupations have been analyzed. 
Newspapers and magazines have been 
reviewed to discover the mathematics 
employed in the news, special articles, 
advertisements, legal notices, market re- 
ports, etc. ‘Thousands of bills of sale 
have been analyzed to determine the 
arithmetic needed by the clerk and by the 
customer. Facts in banking that gll peo- 
ple in a community should know have 
been collected. 

As an introduction to further study, 
the principal conclusions, many of them 
still tentative, which may be drawn from 
studies similar to the above are these: _ 

1. Many arithmetical processes con- 
suming much school time can be omitted 
from the course of study without mate- 
rial loss to the children, according to 
surveys of social and business usage. 

2. Problems solved in actual usage are 
brief and simple. They chiefly require 
the more fundamental and more easily 
mastered processes. 

According to Thorndike, “much more 
than nine tenths of the arithmetical cal- 
culations of the real world are with 
numbers under one hundred.” 

3. In one study of business and social 
relations, eightyfive percent of all prob- 
lems involved the use of money in either 
the buying or selling of goods. 

4. Several studies are more or less in 
agreement in suggesting that these topics 
should be included in the arithmetic 
course of study: Buyirg and selling of 
goods, especially food, and clothing, sav- 
ing and loaning money, mortgages, mod- 
ern banking methods, building and loan 
associations, keeping simple accounts, in- 
vesting money, bonds as _ investments, 
labor and wages, interest and rent, and 
insurance. 

5. The essential processes which rep- 
resent the minimum requirements in 
arithmetic for grade pupils, according to 
research studies and most of the newer 
arithmetic courses are: 

a. Writing and reading numbers, integers, 
common fractions, and decimals. 

b. Fundamental processes’ in 
common fractions, and decimals. 

c. Simple factoring. 

d. Denominate numbers, addition, subtrac- 


tion, and one-place reduction. 
e. Use of common aliquot parts. 


integers, 


f. Simple percentage, with simple interest 
and bank discount. 

g. Measurement—perimeter, surface, and 
contents of common plane figures, and solids. 
Square root. 

h. Business practices—borrowing, saving, 
loaning, and investing money; banking; 
taxes and public expenditures; and keeping 
simple accounts. 
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Indiscriminate mental gymnastics ver- 
sus practical exercises—Old arithmetic 
texts often included problems which not 
only disregarded children’s interests, but 
which also often disregarded the vital 
interests of adult life. Experience has 
shown that efficient training in reasoning 
requires that pupils reason about matters 
of real importance. The following ‘“ex- 
amples,” arithmetical stuats, which were 
common to old texts, remind one of the 
feats of circus jugglers. Judged by the 
test of reality they are absurd. 


If Alice were two years older than four 
times her actual age she would be as old as 
her aunt, who is 38 years old. How old is 
Alice? 

A nail five inches long is driven through 
a board so that it projects 2.419 inches on 
one side and 1.706 on the other. How thick 
is the board? 

The test of life does not demand that 
children be submitted to such mental 
contortions. We do not seek to develop 
bodily vigor by acrobatic performances. 
Neither should we seek to cultivate men- 
tal acumen in practical affairs and skill 
in actual daily usage by the solution of 
such problems as the above. The pupil 
who solved them would not necessarily 


be able to compute interest by the short- 
est method, or judge the expediency of 
a particular investment. 

Merely to know how to juggle figures 
is not sufficient ; one must know the “set- 
ting” in which the problem occurs, 

Should arithmetic drill be organized 
according to “sharp-shooting” or shot- 
gun methods?—The arithmetic teacher's 
four-fold professional task is to ‘“‘teach— 
practice—measure—remedy.” The 
bull’s-eye in arithmetic drill should be 
specific disabilities. After discovering 
each pupil’s particular difficulty, the 
teacher’s next step is to prepare such drill 
exercises as will correct these difficulties, 
These eight specifications have been sug- 
gested for drills organized to maintain 
acquired skills: 


1. A drill exercise should be specific. 
should be on the entire process 
Drill should come frequently and in small 
amounts. 
Each drill unit should be a mixed drill. 
. Drills should have time limits and should 
provide a scoring technic so that the pupil 
may watch his growth from day to day. 
5. Drills should have accuracy standards so 
that the pupil may have at least a rough 
notion of his degree of mastery. It is im- 
portant that the learner be interested in 
his improvement. 
6. Examples in a unit of drill should be ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty. 
7. Drill units should include verbal prob- 
lems. 
8. Drills should facilitate diagnosis of indi- 
vidual disabilities. 


Drill 


bd 


> w 


Drills built according to these specifi- 
cations will effectively reduce the high 
cost of forgetting. 

What are the chief demands of the 
newer methods of arithmetic teaching?— 
Briefly they include these points: 


1. Problems must be based on reality—of 
interest to the pupil and of social value. 
. Instruction in a new topic should be of 
the “ladder” type, graded in difficulty 
from easy to hard, or from simpler to 
more elaborate operations. 

3. Time should be spent in computing rather 
than in copying. Mimeographed or 
printed practice sheets will reduce the eye 
strain and tedium that come from copying 
numbers. A pupil should not be made to 
copy ali numbers he uses in computation. 

4. Pupils should be encouraged to verify 
each. new process by those already 
learned. Accuracy demands checking of 
results. “Answers” to problems are m0 
longer included in arithmetic texts. [0 
stead pupils are supposed to verify thei 
work by checking it. 

5. Motive for drills should be provided. 
Speed, as well as accuracy, should be one 
of the objectives of drill. Drills should be 
built according to definite specifications. 

6. Topics should be organized from the poimt 
of view of the learner—Marcaret M 
ALLTUCKER. 
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Dallas strikes the keynote of Texas, 

and so furnishes a happy introduc- 
tion to the largest of the states. This is 
a southern state, yet it is strikingly dif- 
ferent from most of the Old South. So, 
too, it is a western state; yet it is not 
the west of Arizona, nor even of Ne- 
braska or Colorado. There is a blending 
of the southern and the western spirit 
in Texas, and Dallas exemplifies it 
excellently. 

The visitor is likely to find the evi- 
dences of southern influences in little 
things: unusual words, pronunciation, 
mannerisms difficult to catalog or ana- 
lyze. Objectively the southern locale 
will be most obviously disclosed by the 
thousands of bales of cotton that jam 
freight platforms and the wagonloads 
of the bales encountered on the streets; 
and by the large number of negroes in 
the population. 

A generation or so ago there was 
still much in the physical appearance 
of Dallas to tell of its western character. 
Architecturally there were hold-overs 
from the false-fronts of the pioneer era; 
the paraphernalia of the cow country 
was to be seen on every hand. But 
Dallas has put all that behind her. One 
finds her westernism today only in in- 
tangible things: a certain virility of ex- 
pression; an impulse toward cama- 
taderie that spurns too great formality. 
But for the most part Dallas is metro- 
politan, and its people have taken to 
metropolitan ways quite as naturally as 
their forebears took to the saddle. 

Some observers have found a third 
ingredient in the Dallas blend and have 
Pronounced it, in fact, little more than 
a northern city in a southern setting. 
While that is going rather far, there is 
an undeniable spirit of what the north- 
erner would call “Yankee progress,” 
abroad in Dallas. Despite the sixty 
years that have rolled by since the Civil 
War, it would be more diplomatic to 
label this, ‘American energy,” for 
“Yankee” has connotations of its own in 
the south even today. 

Dallas, like many of its fellow Ameri- 
can cities, has grown with great rapidity 
from hamlet to metropolis. When 


Texas entered the union in 1846, the 


| ONE IMPORTANT respect at least, 


“This article was prepared for THe Jour- 
NAL by the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


The State of Six Flags 


population of Dallas consisted of less 
than a dozen families. It was then on 
the very edge of civilization with Indian 
country beyond, and only occasional 
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wagon trains connecting it with the more 
settled country to the east. The town 
was named for George M. Dallas, Vice- 
president under President Polk, from 
1845 to 1849. 

After the first railroads were laid 
from the east in the seventies, the town 
became the starting point for a vast 
hauling service to all the surrounding 
country. Wagons jammed the streets, 
and it was necessary to appoint rather 
rough and ready special police to un- 
tangle the horse-drawn vehicles where 
uniformed traffic officers and flashing 
lights perform that service today. 

This function as a great distributing 
center assumed by the little town when 
it numbered its inhabitants in four 
figures remains with Dallas today and 
has been the principal factor in its 
growth to a city of 200,000 population. 
It feeds and clothes and fills the other 
varied needs of more than a million 
people, and in turn is the market place 
for the cotton, grain and much other 
produce of this multitude. Within a 
hundred miles of Dallas, one tenth of 
the world’s cotton is grown, and more 
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than a million and a half bales of it 
pass through the hands of Dallas busi- 
ness men each year. 

Within the past two decades real 
estate values have increased to such an 
extent in the heart of Dallas that it has 
soared upward and now has just such 
a forest of skyscrapers as marks the cen- 
ter of many another large American city. 

Like most other southern and western 
cities, Dallas is predominantly a city of 
individual homes. To find homes, each 
surrounded by its lawn and shrubbery, 
one must go, in New York, to Long 
Island or Westchester County; in Chi- 
cago, to Evanston or Oak Park. Not 
so in Dallas. The long rows of attached 
houses, so obvious in Baltimore and 
Washington and other eastern cities, 
have not invaded Dallas. Apartment 
houses, some of them huge structures, 
have begun to appear, but they strike 
only a minor note in this city of detached 
homes. Handsome residences, grouped 
on the hills at the edge of the city, show 
the presence of much wealth in Dallas. 

Fort Worth, one of the five largest 
cities of Texas, lies only thirty miles to 
the west of Dallas, and the twin munici- 
palities maintain a sometimes friendly, 
sometimes acrimonious rivalry, such as 
that between the country’s other notable 
twins: Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
Seattle and Tacoma. Fort Worth was 
far behind Dallas in population until a 
decade or so ago; but since the develop- 
ment of a great petroleum industry in 
northern and middle western Texas, and 
the establishment of refineries and ad- 
ministrative headquarters in Fort Worth, 
the latter has grown surprisingly and 
is now probably not more than 30,000 
or 40,000 behind its rival. 

Although only thirty miles farther 
toward the setting sun than Dallas, 
Fort Worth is much more markedly a 
western city. While Dallas was more 
and more taking on its character as a 
distributing and marketing center for 
the farmer, Fort Worth was identifying 
itself with the livestock industry to the 
west. The establishment in the city a 
generation ago of huge packing houses 
by the chief packing companies of the 
country accentuated this movement. 


Today, Fort Worth ranks second among 
the livestock markets 
States. 

With the development of the petro- 
leum industry and the pressing westward 


of the United 
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of the farmer, Fort Worth’s atmosphere 
of metropolis of the Texas cow countiy 
has been colored by other activities. But 
the western tang has by no means been 
eradicated. Thousands of ranchmen and 
cowboys still are drawn to Fort Worth 
as their nearest big city when they feel 
the urge to have a brief fling at city life. 
In Fort Worth, too, a number of pros- 
perous ranch owners have town homes. 

There is considerable manufacturing 
in Fort Worth aside from that con- 
nected with the packing industry, and it 
is also important as a distributing center. 
The difference in a business way be- 
tween Dailas and its near neighbor 
seems to be that while both have impor- 
tant distributing and manufacturing ac- 
tivities, the emphasis is more on distribu- 
tion in Dallas, and on manufacturing in 
Fort Worth. One of Fort Worth’s 
most interesting establishments is the 
United States helium extraction plant. 
In it is produced all of that rare and 
valuable gas needed for the dirigible 
balloons of the army and navy. Rail- 
ways, an electric interurban line, and 
an excellent highway connect Dallas and 
Fort Worth, and the trip between the 
two cities can be made quickly at all 
hours. 

Although Dallas and Fort Worth 
furnish a happy introduction to Texas, 
they do not tell the whole story. Texas 
has many facets, and it is only by passing 
these varied sides in view that one may 
obtain an adequate idea of this state 
which has always loomed so big geo- 
graphically and which in recent years 
has been rapidly catching up with its 
area in population, production, and 
wealth. 

The unusual history of Texas cannot 
be overlooked in this hasty view for it 
affects the character of the state today. 
Texas was not one of the original Thir- 
teen States that banded together to form 
the union; but it has a status that places 
it closer to those thirteen founding states 
than any of the other commonwealths 
that joined after the union was a going 
concern. And this status makes Texas 
unique among all her associates. She 
existed for ten years as a full fledged 
independent republic with all the ma- 
chinery of nationhood. 

At Austin, the republic’s capital, and 
now the capital of the state, were 
gathered ministers and envoys from the 
United States, France, Great Britain, 
Sweden, and several other countries; and 
the forms and amenities of world diplo- 
macy were carried out punctiliously in 
the little capital. Traditions still linger 


of the efforts of the French and British 
ministers to gain the greater influence 
with the young republic, and of the 
watchfulness of the envoy from the 
United States to see that no loopholes 
were opened to facilitate an attack on 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

There is also memory of the opéra 
bouffe incident of the pigs of a tavern 
keeper that so annoyed the French min- 
ister that he asked for his passports. 
Austin was then not much different from 
Washington of the same period, a world 
capital of mud streets and rather primi- 
tive conveniences. 

But one must push farther back into 
time to realize the richness of Texas’ 
history. The commonwealth is often 
called ‘““The state of six flags.” But era 
by era the sovereignties have been seven. 
First comes the period of French claim 
by virtue of a colony planted on the 
Texas coast by. Chevalier La Salle in 
1685. 

The French flag waved only a little 
while. La Salle’s colony was abandoned 
and in 1718 the Spaniards, penetrating 
from Mexico, founded the first of their 
combined missions and garrisons at what 
is now the city of San Antonio. 

For more than 100 years the Spanish 
flag flew over Texas, to be replaced in 
1821 by the Mexican banner when 
Mexico won her independence from 
Spain and fell heir to the latter’s posses- 
sions north of the Rio Grande. 

American colonization began in Texas 
with the advent of the Mexican Repub- 
lic and continued rapidly during the 
decade and a half that that government’s 
flag remained aloft north of the Rio 
Grande. There was trouble between 
the new settlers and the Mexicans from 
the first, and when the Americans num- 
bered perhaps twenty or thirty thousand 
they began their war of independence, 
and defeating the Mexican armies, won 
their freedom in 1836. 

It was then that the Republic of 
Texas was organized, to exist until, on 
February 16, 1846, the Stars and Stripes 
were raised in front of the old capital of 
the republic in Austin marking the for- 
mal entry of Texas into the United 
States. 

But this raising of the fifth flag of 
sovereignty in Texas was not the final 
major flag incident in the state’s history. 
When the other southern states seceded 
in 1861, Texas joined them and for four 
years functioned under the Stars and 
Bars of the Confederacy. Finally, on 
October 13, 1865, the Stars and Stripes 


were once more raised over Texas. 
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Texans are proud of their rich history, 
of their declaration of independence, and 
of their separate nationhood. They 
show this today by their pride in the old 
Lone Star flag of the republie, which is 
now the state flag. This banner utilizes 
red, white, and blue in a simple but most 
effective way. The third of the flag 
next to the staff is a vertical band of 
blue, in its center a single, large, white 
star. The forward two thirds is made 
up of two horizontal bands, the upper 
white, the lower red. The Lone Star 
flag is used constantly throughout the 
state in decorations on gala occasions, 
and it flies, of course, over the state 
buildings. 

Texas’ historic past affects the spirit 
of the people and their government in 
many ways, but it also affects the state 
materially in one very important respect. 
When Texas entered the union she did 
so virtually through a treaty between 
individual nations. One provision of 
this contract was that Texas should re- 
tain all her public lands. Like a wealthy 
heiress she kept her great dowery in her 
own name. In the western states which 
passed through the territorial stage, the 
federal government owned all the pub- 
lic lands, and in many of them these 
holdings are still vast. In Texas Uncle 
Sam has never owned a foot of land 
save those small lots and tracts that 
have been deeded to him for post offices, 
court buildings, forts, etc. 

Like the federal government, Texas 
maintains a land office to administer its 
public domain. Many of the millions 
of acres that the state retained in 1846 
have been granted or sold to settlers, but 
a sizable area still remains and is being 
constantly disposed of to the advantage 
of the state treasury. Hundreds of 
square miles of land in the western part 
of the state were early set aside as am 
endowment for the University of Texas. 
For decades the only income from these 
properties were grazing fees from cattle- 
men. In recent years, however, petro 
leum has been discovered under these 
lands and millions of dollars in royalties 
have flowed into the coffers of the Uni- 
versity. It is likely that as a result of 
these discoveries the University of Texas 
will before long be one of ‘the wealthiest 
educational institutions in the United 
States. 

If one saw only a limited area of 
Texas, and on that based his ideas of 
the whole, he would be as confused 4 
the blind men of the fable who tried 
to describe an elephant. The first, feel 
ing a leg thought the animal was like | 
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a tree; the second, feeling its side, con- 
sidered it like a wall, and so on. If the 
visitor were set down in east Texas from 
over the Louisiana border he would de- 
cide that Texas was a heavily forested 
state, with here and there a swamp, and 
that timber must be the most important 
product. ‘Texas is sixth state in the pro- 
duction of timber products, but the 
timbered belt is relatively small and 
there are vast areas of the state without 
a tree. 

Emerging from the forests, the visitor 
would find himself in huge rice fields on 
the coastal plains near the Gulf of 
Mexico, and would have to amend his 
ideas to include agriculture. Texas 
ranks second among the states in the 
production of rice. 

Hard by the rice fields he would 
come upon a great sheaf of oil derricks 
and would realize that Texas is a min- 
eral producing state as well as a forest 
and agricultural region. ‘This is only 
the first of many scattered oil fields that 
he would find in his journeys over 
Texas. Altogether they give an annual 
production worth more than two hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Passing through Houston where a 
great port has been created by a ship 
canal comparable to Manchester’s, and 
pausing at Galveston, one of the greatest 
salt water ports in the United States, 
the’visitor would pass through more rice 
fields and then in the low plains would 
stumble upon an amazing mining opera- 
tion, where sulphur is “mined” with 
superheated steam through wells. These 
unusual “‘mines’’ are in Brazoria and 
Matagorda Counties. The yellow min- 
eral is melted by the steam where it lies 
far under ground, and the fused sub- 
stance is pumped to the surface. Texas 
contributes more than half the sulphur 

produced in the United States and about 
a quarter of the world production. 

Passing rapidly south along the coast 
from the sulphur deposits, the visitor 
would find in Kleberg County, still 
another aspect of Texas. This is the 
heart of the south Texas cattle country, 
and there is a single ranch more than a 
million acres in extent. One more ac- 
tivity has been found in which Texas 
leads. In south and west Texas are 
millions of acres devoted entirely to 
cattle raising. The value of live stock 
in the State exceeds three hundred 


million dollars, and no other common- 
‘wealth has as many beef cattle, mules, 
sheep, or angora goats. 


“ the southern and southwestern zone 
0 


exas is a large Mexican population, 





and almost every town has its section of 
flat-roofed, blocklike, mud houses where 
the Mexicans live much as they do south 
of the Rio Grande. 

If, instead of entering Texas in the 
east, a visitor were set down first at the 
southern tip of the state, he would find 
himself in orange and grapefruit groves 
and would be tempted to think of Texas 





Courtesy Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


as a semitropical region. A considerable 
area in the lower Rio Grande Valley is 
semitropical, and there is developing the 
third citrus fruit region of the United 
States to dispute markets with Florida 
and California. This development is 
recent and has been exceedingly rapid. 
Four years ago only 125 carloads of 
fruit were shipped. This season there 
will be more than ten times as many. 
The total number of trees is close to 
the three million mark, and in ten years, 
it is estimated the annual shipments will 
reach 20,000 cars. 

Journeying next through central 
Texas a visitor will find himself passing 
beside seemingly unending fields of 
cotton. This is the black soil prairie 
country of the state, and so widespread 
is the cultivation of the white, fleecy 
fiber that the observer would be tempted 
to forget his other impressions and to 
label Texas a land of cotton., Statistics 
would almost justify him, for Texas 
grows more than a third of the Ameri- 
can cotton crop, and more than a fifth 
of the world’s supply. When the price 
is favorable Texas’ annual cotton crop 
reaches a value of more than half a 
billion dollars. 

Incidentally, the cotton country is 
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The fields are 
grown side by side, and the crops are 
usually rotated. Hundred million dollar 
corn crops are common in the state. 
When all of the annual crop values of 
Texas are totaled they just about reach 


also a corn country. 


the billion dollar mark. This places 
Texas in the leadership of all the states 
and credits her with approximately one 
eleventh of the total crop values of the 
union. 

Faring westward from the cotton 
country toward the Mexican and New 
Mexican boundaries, a visitor will cross 
hundreds of square miles of semiarid 
country, chiefly devoted to cattle raising. 
This is today the main seat of Texas 
ranching, an activity that once spread 
much farther east. But even into this 
cow country the oil driller has pene- 
trated and some of the richest fields are 
being developed there. All along the 
edge of the ranching country, too, farm- 
ers are penetrating and the one-time 
ranges are being given to the plow. 

The final major facet of Texas’ many 
sided activities is to be found in the far 
north, chiefly in the “Panhandle.” This 
cool section of Texas is covered with 
great wheat fields and takes on the 
aspect of one of the central states. 
Texas’ bumper wheat crop in 1919 was 
one thirtieth of the total United States 
production and was valued at nearly 
seventy million dollars. 

The size of Texas is pretty well 
known; in truth this obvious fact about 
the state has often sufficed for outsiders, 
and has masked the interesting other 
facts about the state found beneath the 
surface. With its area of apprommately 
265,900 square miles, Texas constitutes 
about one eleventh of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska and other outlying 
possessions. Although the state might 
almost be called sparsely populated on 
the whole, yet it now ranks fifth among 
the states in total population, having 
climbed from twentyfifth place in 1850. 
There is room and to spare, and if the 
present rate of increase continues, Texas 
may wake up after some census to find 
herself first in population as well as in 
size. 

Texans are fond of one story that 
well illustrates the state’s bigness. 
Jones, representing a Chicago firm, was 
stationed in El Paso at the western tip 
of Texas. One day he received a tele- 
gram from a headquarters associate sug- 
gesting that he “run over to Texar- 
kana,” also in Texas, and see a client. 

“Run over yourself,” Jones wired 
back, “You're closer than I am.” 
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Books to Share with Friends 


\ ) THAT BOOK have you recently 
found especially worthwhile? 
Something that you have read 

easily, eagerly, and with profit—either 

in the field of education or out of it.” 

This question was proposed by THE 

JoURNAL to a number of authors of im- 

portant writings on education. Here are 

some of the replies. 


Henry TurNerR Balvey, director of 
the Cleveland School of Art—The best 
book I have read in ten years is the 
Heart of Emerson's Journals, edited by 
Bliss Perry and published by Houghton, 
Miffin Company. It’s a good book for 
read. It throws a strong 
sidelight on many public characters. It 
proves the truth of William T. Harris’ 
contention, that Emerson is our greatest 
poetic seer. 


teachers to 


E. W. BuTTerFIELD, state commissioner 
of education, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire—To your list of valuable books, | 
will suggest one which I have read with 
profit, The Nature of the World and of 
Man, by H. H. Newman. 


SECRETARY TO E. P. CuBBERLEY, Stan- 
ford University, California—Dr. Cub- 
berley is away, but answering for him I 
would say that I have found his Intro- 
duction to the Study of Education the 
most interesting and worthwhile book I 
have read for a long time. I would 
recommend it. 


JoHN Dewey, Department of Philos- 
ophy, Columbia University—lIn the field 
of education I heartily recommend Mar- 
tin’s The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion, Norton and Co., New York. Out- 
side this field, Jack Black’s You Can't 
Win, Macmillan Company. Teachers 
can also get a great deal out of this book. 


SusAN M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California—Every 
teacher in the country should own and 
read at least once a year The Teachers 
Philosophy in and Out of School, by 
William De Witt Hyde. This is a tiny 
book but full of valuable suggestions. 
Another tiny. book that is worth its 
weight in gold several times over is 
George Herbert Palmer’s Selfcultiva- 
tion in English. 


Epwarp <A. FirzpatTricK, dean of 
Graduate School, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Of the books I 


have recently read, one of the most stim- 


ulating is Professor Judd’s Psychology of 
Social Institutions. It goes straight to 


the fundamental importance of sociolog- 
ical and biological factors in the develop- 





An Opportunity to ane 
Joy to Your Fellow 
Teachers 


we BOOKS or parts of books do 
you read in moments of weari- 
ness or depression to “restore your 
mind to buoyancy or peace? We know 
one exceptionally fine teacher who has 
a shelf of poetry for this purpose. 
Another reads O’Henry’s Four Million 
and other stories of the masses. Yet 
another turns to Henry van Dyke ac- 
cording to the mood of the moment. 
One testifies to a fondness for Elbert 
Hubbard’s Little Journeys. A second 
loses all sense of time or place in the 
great original books of American his- 
tory that sing the pioneer in his strug- 
gle to build the nation. A third keeps 
a scrapbook in which are pasted an- 
nouncements from newspapers of new 
inventions or scientific discoveries and 
turns to that for release from dull 
care. A fourth browses through Burton 
Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse. 

What do you read to restore the keen 
edge to your mind and bring joy to 
your intellectual life? Write the edi- 
tor of THE JoURNAL, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Your experience may bring pleasure 
to a fellow teacher. 














ment of man, and is calculated to fur- 
nish material for thought for months, if 
not years. 


J. R. Hrvpesranp, chief of School 
Service, National Geographic Magazine, 
Washington, D. C.— Quiller-Couch’s 
book On the Art of Writing you know 
undoubtedly; his one chapter “Jargon” 
is like a spring breeze after the usual 
hothouse English rhetoric. 


James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University—One of the most 
stimulating books which I have read 
during the past year is Mainsprings of 
Men, by Whiting Williams, published 
by Charles Sctibner’s Sons. This is an 
account of actual experience in several 
different occupations, in the course of 
which Mr. Williams made a careful 
study of the attitudes and mental stages 
of the men he was working with. As a 
whole, the book may be called a study in 
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the personnel problem. Much of his dis. 
cussion is applicable to the schools. 


Cuartes H. Jupp, director of the | 
School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago—One of the most stimulating 
works that I have recently read is a book 
entitled Brains of Rats and Men, ly 
Judson Herrick. This is a very good 
piece of scientific work and has implica. 
tions to psychology and education that 
are of first importance. 


Lronarp V. Koos, professor of sec. 
ondary education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis—The book in the 
field of education with which I have 
made contact in recent months and 
which strikes me as especially worth- 
while is Freeman’s Mental Tests—Their 
History, Principles, and A pplication. He 
has not only covered the field in an ex- 
cellent manner, but he has done out- 
standing thinking in the chapters dealing 
with mental growth and the nature of 
intelligence. 


CuHar_es E. Merriam, Department of 
Political Science, University of Chi- 
cago—I have read over with great in- 
terest Carroll H. Woody’s The Chicago 
Primary in 1926, but as this was written 
by one of my students I admit that | 
may be somewhat prejudiced. 

Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes’ re 
cent volume on Essays on Nationalism 
also impressed me as significant. 


E. A. Ross, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—The richest and 
meatiest book which has come to my at- 
tention in 1926 is H. B. Hawthorn’s 
The Sociology of Rural Life. The fact 
that it was brought out in a series of 
which I am editor should not make my 
commendation of it “suspect.” It is the 
finest analysis of the psychology of the 
American farmer and of the meas 
whereby he can forever escape peasant: 
ism that I have ever met with. 


Davin SNEDDEN, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University—For many educt 
tors it seems to me possible that Lewis 
Broome’s This Believing World is espe 
cially a valuable book. It is published 
by Macmillan Company. 


Epwarp Lre THORNDIKE, Teachers 
College, Columbia University—I have 
found L. M. Terman’s Genetic Studies 
of Genius (Stanford University Press) 
a book especially worthwhile. 
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Knowing Lincoln Better 


BRAHAM LINCOLN stands, today, as 

[ \ the supreme American figure. 

Scholars, poets, laymen, have laid 
their tribute at his feet. An estimate of 
the man, and his place in history, and in 
the hearts of his countrymen, must of 
necessity come from those who have 
painstakingly studied the records of his 
life, and interpreted them in terms of 
modern times. Thus we read: 

The greatest of all men of his generation 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

Concerning him are current, past any 
hope of eradication, incidents which never 
occurred or in which he had no part. 
Poetry and song and the myth-making 
tendency of the human mind are all at work, 
and have been at work for half a century. 
But only a mighty man could thus have been 
idealized. We measure his stature 
by the shadow which he casts; it is nothing 
less than colossal, and the crest of his char- 
acter is the dignity of his moral grandeur. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln, by William 
E. Barton, 1925. 


Study of Lincoln—The study of 
Abraham Lincoln holds many elements 
of interest for school children from the 
lower grades through highschool: pio- 
neer days in Kentucky; life in the open; 
books as friends and teachers; struggles 
for education; good humor and the 
battle of wits with Douglas; his homes; 
triumph over difficulties; humility in 
greatness; his dramatic death; his ever- 
growing fame. 

Early life—The early life is simply 
told for younger children in Brooks True 
Story of Abraham Lincoln, and for 
grades 6-8 in Stoddard’s Boy Lincoln, 
with its account of the Indiana back- 
woods life, and in Sparhawk’s Life of 
Lincoln for Boys, telling of home life in 
the far-off days of 1809. The Story of 
Nancy Hanks, by Phillips also provides 
material for those days. 

The Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
by Helen Nicolay, gives the essentials 
from the larger work of John Nicolay. 

The boy scout finds a book com- 
pletely to his taste in the Boy Scout’s 
Life, by Tarbell. A review of this book, 
written by a boy scout, sums it thus: 

This volume should be read by every 
boy scout in the world as it deals with a 
life that is a parallel to what a good scout 
should be. With such a life for an example, 
Scouting should grow forever better and the 


citizenship of the world be bettered in pro- 
Portion to that growth. 

“Prepared for THE JOURNAL by the staff 
of the Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois. 


Homes—The school children of cen- 
tral Illinois make solemn pilgrimage to 
the home of Lincoln in Springfield, 
usually in groups, but sometimes the 
more ambitious go alone. Early one 
morning a resident of the Lincoln home 
found an anxious small child, note book 
in hand, on the doorstep. 

“Please, ma’am,” said she, getting her 
February heroes confused, “does George 
Washington live here?” 

Old Salem, twentytwo miles from 
Springfield, by the Lincoln ‘Trail, is 
visited as a requirement for eighth-grade 
graduation. 

The boy scouts, in true Lincoln 
fashion, trudge the Lincoln Trail on 
foot. 


The ambitious youth—Deeply interested 
as he (Lincoln) had always been in legal 
reading, he had never dared hope 
that there was a chance for him to learn 
enough to be admitted to the bar, but while 
he was electioneering one of his fellow can- 
didates, John T. Stuart, a lawyer of Spring- 


field began to urge him to try for 
the bar. “I’ll lend you books,” he told Lin- 
coln, “Study nights and as you travel from 


place to place just as you have always done. 
You have already a foundation. You can 
do it.” 

There was nothing Lincoln wanted so 
much to believe as that he could do it. At 
least he could try. 

Springfield was twenty miles from New 
Salem, but he walked or rode back and forth, 
to get the books he wanted, and as he 
traveled he studied them—often aloud. 

You can see him, can you not? A long, 
lean figure with a great shock of black hair, 
surveying instruments under his arm, an 
open book in his hand, striking or riding 
across the rough prairie preparing for the 
life he wanted. Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln, 
by Ida M. Tarbell. 


Highschool boys and girls find the 
Tarbell books, The Life of Lincoln and 
In the Footsteps of the Lincolns, vivid 
and interesting. Also fdr older pupils, 
the Stephenson Lincoln should be useful, 
and similarly, the newer Autobiography, 
compiled by Stephenson, giving, as it 
does, Lincoln’s own account of his life 
and thought. 


Such books as these, out of the many 
worthy ones, may serve to re-create for 
Young America, not alone a hero on a 
pedestal, but a real person as well as a 
man of might. 

Brooks, Elbridge $. True Story of 
Abraham Lincoln. Boston, Lothrop, 
1906. $2. (Grades 4-6.) 

Deals principally with his early life. 
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Stoddard, William E. Boy Lincoln. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1905. $1.75. (Grades 
6-7.) 

Written as a story, this book gives Lin- 
coln’s life in the Indiana backwoods. 

Sparhawk, Frances C. Life of Lin- 
coln for Boys. N. Y., Crowell, 1907. 
$1.35. (Grades 7-8.) 

Begins with descriptions of how the 
people lived in 1809, of pioneer days 
and Daniel Boone. Tells of his early 
life and development, emphasizing 
high moral standards. 

Phillips, Ethel C. Story of Nancy 
Hanks. Boston, Houghton, 1925. $1.50. 
(Grades 4-5.) 

The childhood journey of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s mother from Virginia over the 


Wilderness Road into the wilds of 
Kentucky. 


Nicolay, Helen. Boy’s Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. N. Y., Century, 1906. 
$1.75. (Grades 7-8.) 

Well written, absorbing and inspiring. 

Moores, Charles W. Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, for boys and girls. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1909. $1.50. 

Tarbell, Ida M. Boy Scout's Life of 
Lincoln. N. Y., Macmillan. $2. 

An impressive and absorbing narrative, 
emphasizing character. Popular with 
younger children (who say “Father 
will read it to us”) as well as boy 
scouts, 

Schauffler, Robert H., ed. Lincoln’s 
birthday (Our American Holidays). 
N. Y., Moffat, 1914. $1.50. 

A useful compilation of prose and 
poetry, for grade and highschool use. 


Tarbell, Ida M. Life of Lincoln. 
New ed. 2v. N. Y., Macmillan, $5. 


Vivid and authentic. 
Stephenson, N. W. Lincoln: an ac- 
count of his personal life. Indianapolis, 


Bobbs, 1922. 


Story of the development of the inner 
life of a man. Fascinating and in- 
structive to the teacher and worth 
trying with pupils. 

comp. 

An Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln: 
consisting of personal portions of his 
letters, speeches and conversations. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs, 1926. $5. 

Charnwood, G. R. B. Abraham Lin- 
coln. N. Y., Holt, 1917. $3. 


An English scholar has drawn upon all 
the sources and used them with a 
clear historical perspective. 


Schurz, Carl. Abraham Lincoln. 
Boston, Houghton, 1920. $1.50. 

An excellent sketch of the character and 
achievements of the great president. 
Voices appreciation of the foreign- 
born. 



























































HY shouldn’t the rural school 

have as good a teacher as the city 

or private school? asked John H. 
Logan, state commissioner of education 
in New Jersey, in the opening address 
before the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion in Philadelphia, June 29, 1926. 
He asked if it were less important to 
educate the country boys and girls and 
if city children have more brains and 
character than children. Mr. 
Logan stressed the point that men teach- 
ers should be more numerous in elemen- 
tary schools, saying: 


rural 


I believe in the masculine hand and the 
mind in the elementary school. 
All of us are grateful to the women who 
taught us in childhood, but some of us are 
also grateful that we had some men for 
our If I were a member of a 
rural school board | would insist upon hav- 
ing a male teacher now and then. 


masculine 


teachers. 


Ihe next speaker on the program was 
John C. Lockhart, superintendent of 
Wake County schools, Raleigh, N. C., 
who spoke on The County and the 
Rural School. Mr. Lockhart empha- 
sized the inadequacy of opportunities for 
country boys and girls as compared with 
those who lived in the city. He said: 

Any program of education for country 
boys and girls is inadequate which does not 
provide for them opportunities approxi- 
mately equal to those provided for city chil- 
dren. Certain conditions in the cities and 
towns have been favorable to the develop- 
ment of schools systems which offer ad- 
vantages superior to those which the rural 
schools provide. These superior advantages 
are due to: (1) larger schools which favor 
specialization on the part of teachers; (2) 
longer school terms; (3) 
teachers; (4) better 


better prepared 
building and _ equip- 
ment; (5) more adequate financial support. 
In order to improve the opportunities offered 
rural children it is necessary that these 
factors be made the basis of the plan for 


improvement. How can this be done? 


Following Mr. 
Fair, 


Missouri 


Lockhart, 
president of the Northeastern 
State Teachers College at 
Kirksville, spoke on The Teachers Col- 
lege and the Rural School. Mr. Lock- 
hart said that if any of the education 
institutions of the United States have 
a “‘charge to keep” in relation to rural 
schools it is the teachers college. Teach- 
ers colleges have realized that they have 
such a charge and have sympathetically, 
in most cases, tried to work out the 
problem. He declared: 


Eugene 





Rural Education at Philadelphia 


Just now there is no more important as- 
pect of this leadership than that of hearten- 
ing the rural communities and getting each 
one of them to have a firm belief in its 
capacity to have as good a school as any 
other. An “inferiority complex” is present 
in many rural communities who could do 
much more to help themselves than they 
are. Such communities need to turn their 
eyes toward the wonderful possibilities in 
boys and girls and to cultivate more dig- 
nity and selfrespect. 


The Department held a second meet- 
ing on Thursday afternoon, July 1. 
The speakers on this program answered 
America’s challenge to her teachers. 
The first speaker, Nancy Grace Wright 
of West Ridge School, Highland Park, 
Ill., answered from the point of view 
of the rural school teacher. She said: 


Many disadvantages are cited when rural 
school work is mentioned, but no place in 
the educational field of labor holds such 
wonderful opportunities of getting the in- 
fluence of the school into the home. “Guide 
the home and yeu guide the nation, for 
America is built around the family and the 
home.” 

Therefore, if we as rural teachers are 
willing to forget self in generous enthusi- 
asm; to believe that our school can be the 
best school; our community the best com- 
munity and to grasp every honorable op- 
portunity to bring to our boys and girls 
experiences which shall produce for them 
sound bodies, clear minds, happy spirits, 
and worthy characters, surely rural educa- 
tion will meet America’s challenge to her 
teachers. 


Floyd C. Fretz, supervising principal 
of Unionville Joint Consolidated School 
at Unionville, Pa., answered the chal- 
lenge from the viewpoint of a principal 
of a consolidated school. He emphasized 
the importance of training for leisure 
time, saying: 


Few boys and girls or men and women 
go astray duripg their working hours or 
their sleeping hours; the time most serious 
is that when they haven't anything definite 


to do, commonly known as leisure time. 


Very few of us can refer back to our school 
days and find a solitary incident that pre- 
pared us for this important part of each 












day we have at our disposal. 


I am, how- 
ever, thoroughly convinced that America has 
a right to demand of us that somewhere 
through our influence a better, more profita- 
ble, and more wholesome leisure time may 
be at the disposal of the next generation. 


Cora Pearson, supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools, Montgomery County, Ala, 
answered the challenge from the point 
of view of the supervisor of rural 
schools. She said that the supervisor's 
function is to help teachers plant their 
feet firmly on the principles which must 
underlie all good teaching. Then he 
may point the way, but not prescribe 
the manner. She particularly stressed 
the importance of the selection of the 
right person for a leader, giving these 
qualifications : 


He should be possessed with that person- 
ality which at the same time inspires respect 
and manifests a sympathetic understanding. 
There should have been that close personal 
contact with schoolroom problems—in other 
words, that rich experience in classroom 
work which gives one a basis for judgment 
and decision, and enables him to _ project 
himself into a situation, understand its dif- 
ficulties, and help the teacher to think 
through them. There should be that adapta- 
bility which makes him able to feel the 
thrill with those attaining the heights, and 
at the same time hold the hand of the one 
who is discouraged and afraid. Indeed he 
must be a student in the deepest sense of 
books, of conditions, and of people. 


The last speaker on the program was 
Florence J. Ward, head of the rural 
bureau of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, who answered the 
challenge as a representative of that or- 
ganization. 

The officers of the Department of 
Rural Education for 1926-27 are: 
President, Julian E. Butterworth, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; vice 
president, May Trumper, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Helena, Mont.; 
secretary, Katherine M. Cook, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
treasurer, C. G. Cooper, county super 
intendent of schools, Towson, Md. 

The Department of Rural Education 
meets twice each year, in February m 
connection with the Department of Su 
perintendence, and in June. A report 
of the February, 1926, meeting was pub- 
lished in THE JouRNAL for May. The 
Department sponsors the publication of 
a journal or bulletin, which is sent ree 
ularly to members thereof. 
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Alabama—J. D. Williams, Arkansas—A. B. Hill, presi- Delaware—H. V. Holloway, District of Columbia—Harry Florida — W. 8. Cawthon, 
principal of Avondale dent, Ouachita College, state supt. of public in- English, chief examiner, state supt. of public in- 
School, Birmingham, Arkadelphia. struction, Dover. Washington struction, Tallahassee. 





Georgia—Fort E. Land, state Hawaii—Will C. Crawford, Idaho — Elizabeth Russum, Kansas—M. E. Pearson, city Indiana — Martha Whitacre, 
superintendent of schools, superintendent of public state superintendent of superintendent of schools, 1724 Main Street, Rich- 
Atlanta. instruction, Honolulu. public instruction, Boise. Kansas City. mond. 





Maryland—William Burdick, Minnesota—Effie MacGregor, Missouri—T. J. Walker, edi- Nebraska—M. ©. Lefler, city Nevada—H. A. Whiteneck, 
state supv. of physical edu- prin., Burroughs School, tor of School and Com- superintendent of schools, superintendent of schools, 
cation, Baltimore. Minneapolis. munity, Columbia. Lincoln. Las Vegas. 





North Carolina—N. C. New- North Dakota— Minnie J. Philippine Islands—Luther South Carolina—George W. Tezas—J. O. Webb, super- 


bold, state department of Nielson, state supt. of pub. B. Bewley, director of edu- Wannamaker, supt. of intendent of schools, Har- 
education, Raleigh. instruc., Bismarck, cation, Manila. schools, St. Matthews. risburg. 





Vermont—Clarenee H. Demp- Virginia—Joseph H. Saun- Washinoton—Thomas R. Cole, Wisconsin—F. G. Doudna, Wyoming—A. A. Slade, city 
sev, state comm. of edu- ders, superintendent of city sup-rintendent of secretary, Wisconsin Teach- superintendent of schools, 
cation, Montpelier. schools, Newport News. schools, Seattle. ers Asan., Madison. Casper 














Can America Afford Education? 
Revenue Various Taxes Would Yield and School Receipts From State, 1924 


Prepared by the Research Division of the National Education Association 


Yield of a two 
| mill tax on tan- | 
gible property 


Yield of a per- 
sonal income 
tax at one half | 
rates of federal | 

normal tax 


| Yield of a tax on 
net income of | 

| corporations 

at two percent 


Yield of three 

| percent tax on 
| value of mineral 
products 





1 2 | 


3 4 





United States $477,470 


4,320, 
2,131,910 | 
4,022,514 
22,358,130 
5,098 ,636 


7,872, 

900 , 146 
2,833,152 
4,026,732 
5,595 ,994 


Alabama. 
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Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
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Connecticut 

Delaware. . 

District of Columbia...... 
Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
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Kansas 
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2,535,514 
33,475,932 
13,476,072 
18,053 ,668 
10, 365 , 240 


Kentucky 
ee er ee 
Maine. 

Maryland 
Massachusetts...........; 


5,286, 
4,470, 
2,945, 
5,505, 
18,392, 


028 
884 
786 
038 
394 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. 3,194,212 
Missouri . ‘ 15,277,956 
Montana 3,742,510 


16,209, 
13,578, 


878 
360 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


9,117,050 
977,012 
1,941,726 
15,969,818 | 
1,465,912 | 


New York 

North Carolina........... 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


248 | 
344 
412 
504 | 
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6,295, 
4,407, 

27,858, 
6,101, 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


5,758,550 
41,835,758 12 
2,511,662 
3,391,772 


44Z 
5 | 269 602 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


6,542, 
15,640, 
2,410, 
1,218, 
7,616 


144 
840 
976 
739 
, 282 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


8,559,978 
8,115,968 | 
11,671,792 


1,703,196 


446 |$128,715,528. 


,902 , 263 
,013,118. 


,321,767 
, 585 , 808. 


. 318 , 233 
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,020 , 733. 


.507 , 311. 
, 584,110 
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, 730,793. 
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, 864,721 


, 993 , 396. 


, 248,588. 
,912,075. 
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124, 52 | 3,009 , 762 
298: 84 1,852,470 
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, 895, . $2 243, 
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,121, .24 
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, 194, 84 
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1$140 ,459 4 $139,747, 


820, 440 
185.270. 
411,158 
712,548. ‘52 
880 
‘370 
24,408 
393 .036 
448 , 398 


229,419 


956,760 


130,207. 834,949 


7,073,881 
3,368 ,972 
1,213,796 
3,150,164 


3,615 , 323 
1,707 ,920 
181,055 
555 , 206 
471,776 


984 ,926. 
686 , 440. 
930,695. as, .92 
949, .76 
565, 12 | 
ees .76 | 
sone, 84 


$22,677 


,579, 12 
2,031, 
213, 
, 166, 
134, 


3,427, 
3,235, 


182 
340 

62,713 
2,431,624 
2,118,954 


301,692. 48 
.40 
256,371. .04 
640 ,036. 442, 
82,703 23, 
315,031. 148, 
,910, 
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56 
.28 


96 , 283 
786,778 
101 , 345 

2,258,130 


98,174. 717,406 


.60 
ye .28 
674,723. , 556, 92 
120,514. 70, 32 

| , 180, 84 
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2,863, 
277, 
83, 


059 
844 
302 

7,471,489 
11,790,920 


220, 
30 , 348, 
33, 
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206, 








993 ,967. 
696,741. 497, 
,001, 
837, 
219, 

56, 


-60 927 
926 
979 
331 
533 


980 , 104 
246,595. 
134.114.5 


84 
.04 
.20 
981,515. 926, .64 
2,691, .80 

335, .76 

161, . 36 
, 502, 48 


1,060,635 
8,181,870 
2,530,698 

436,482 
1,138,864 


234 ,033 
214,131. 
873,962. 


936, 
901, 
,418, 
62, 


.92 
-32 
.00 
46 | 


634,781 
9,219,426 

473,902 
2,264, 


662 , 359.5 
169,656. 


HIS TABLE estimates the revenue 

which various forms of taxation 

would raise in each state. It is 
generally recognized by taxation authori- 
ties that one or more of these taxes must 
be adopted to supplement and replace 
the general property tax, now uni- 
versally condemned as a sole source of 
revenue. 

You can obtain the figures for your 
state by reading the table as follows: 
A state tax of two mills levied on the 
true value of tangible property in Ala- 
bama would raise $4,320,650; a personal 
income tax at one half the rates of the 
normal (excludes all surtaxes) federal 
income tax would raise $820,440.50; a 
two percent tax on the net income or 


Yield of tax of 
five percent on 


tobacco sales 


. 

Total yield of 
-— forms 
| of taxation 

1924 


receipts from 
the state 
1924 


retail 


$92,350,000 $978, 


775,740 5,065 ,658 
267 ,815 1,935,505 
600,275 | , 2 . 2,802,501 
5,614,880 . ‘ . 19,238,340 
831,150 : 4 : 1,037 ,013 


1,459,130 
166 , 230 
720, 330 
655 ,685 
,080 , 495 


295 .520 
,803 ,575 
2,234,870 
,031, 700 
, 200,550 


, 736,857 
,235,703* 
,035 , 861 
547 ,601* 
, 367 ,540* 


862 ,563 
8,382,627 
111,374* 
,076,948* 
739,694 





,025 ,085 
951,205 
526,395 
,274, 430 
,515,915 


,352 ,631 
257,705 
,692,101 
,345 , 168 
, 737,420 


3,629,355 
, 883 ,940 
489 ,455 
.715,090 
406 , 340 


, 220,547 
,985 ,997 
, 813,916 
, 315,432 
,049 552 
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,071, 260 

92,350 
332,460 
,038 ,315 
156,995 


, 397,818 
422 ,253* 
711,419 
, 214,404 
587 ,573* 


,690 , 265 
951,205 
378 635 
,541,000 
978,910 


,177,555 
, 890 , 463 
, 286, 341* 
,741,485* 
2,645 ,927 





858,855 
, 283,795 
600 , 275 
563,335 
470,985 


2,512,174 
, 369 018 
430,598 

2,908 ,040 
,974, 882 


,832 , 483 
,211,370 
,657 , 413 
634,733 
,583,717 


,034, 320 
, 816,675 
341,695 
212,405 
, 108, 200 





,431,425 

941,970 | 
, 105,580 | 
193,935 | 


,675,544 
,025,177 
,837 ,729* 
, 933,298 





profits of corporations would yield 
$624,815.84; a tax of three percent on 
the value of mineral wealth annually 
produced would yield $2,319,472; a five 
percent tax on retail tobacco sales would 
raise $775,740. The total yield from all 
these taxes would be $8,861,118.34 which 
is considerably larger than the $5,065,658 
which the schools of the state realize 
from state sources. 

These data are taken from the January, 
1927, Research Bulletin, which should be 
consulted by those who wish to use the 
figures given as a basis for action or the 
drawing of general conclusions. Proper 
interpretation of this table justifies the 
conclusion that in most states the prob- 
lem of securing an adequate state school 


fund is not one of waiting for an increase 
in economic resources. It is rather one 
of adopting a modern system of taxation 
which will derive from the abundant 
supply of economic power already in ex- 
istence, a share appropriate to the im- 
portance of education. 

Teachers may make arithmetic prob- 
lems from this page for solution in 
school. Such problems have a civic 
value. For example, in your state what 
percent of school receipts from the state 
would be raised by a tax of two mills 
on the true value of tangible property? 


* Figures marked thus, and some of the others 


in this column are approximate rather than 
exact. 





'General Program for the Texas Meeting 


HE fiftyseventh annual meeting of 
T& Department of Superintend- 
ence will have its official begin- 
ning on Saturday afternoon, February 
26, at two oclock when Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon, president of the de- 
partment, officially opens the exhibit. 
This is the first time an official opening 
of exhibits has been held. It is intended 
to emphasize that these exhibits are dis- 
tinctly an educational feature of the 
session. “There has never been an oppor- 
tunity for the exhibits equal to that 
offered at Dallas and the Department is 
making the most of the opportunity. In 
addition to the technical exhibits which 
occupy an area of 65,000 square feet and 
which have been arranged in connection 
with the registration and convention 
service in such a way as to present the 
maximum of artistic and educational 
effects, the distinctly educational exhibits 
which have been organized under the De- 
partment of Superintendence will occupy 
about 20,000 square feet of wall space. 
These will deal with art applied to life, 
civics, vocational and visual education, 
the platoon form of school education, 
exhibits showing progressive tendencies 
in education, a series of exhibits showing 
the latest and best thought in regard to 
schoolroom equipment, grouping of 
pupils, etc., arranged by kindergarten, 
elementary, junior and senior highschool 
activities. There will be also a thou- 
sand square feet of exhibits showing the 
finest school buildings throughout the 
country. 
The Saturday evening session at the 
Fair Park auditorium will be a meet- 


ing of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 


On Sunday afternoon a vesper service 
will be held in McFarland auditorium 
of the Southern Methodist University. 
George W. Truett of Dallas, one of 
the great preachers of the south, will 


deliver the address. The musical 


features of the program will consist of 
organ numbers by Palmer Christian, 
head of the department of music of the 
University of Michigan; two numbers 
by the string section of the National 
Highschool Orchestra; and two num- 
bers by the Choral Society of the 
Southern Methodist University. 

On Sunday evening at eight oclock 
Mr. Christian will give an organ recital 
inthe Fair Park auditorium. 

The general theme of the Monday 


morning session will be National Ideals. 
The address of greeting will be given by 
Dan Moody, governor of Texas; the 
response for the Association, by Payson 


Copyright Harris and Ewing 


| name J. CONDON, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence for 1926-27, 


and superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Smith .of Massachusetts. L. G. Hard- 
man, governor of Georgia, will speak on 
“National Idealism.” Herbert Wenig 
of the Hollywood Highschool will speak 
on The Constitution. Mr. Wenig won 
the international championship in h’s 
address on the Constitution at Washing- 
ton last June. Sarah Louise Arnold of 
Boston will speak on “The Birthright of 
America’s Children.” Led by the Na- 
tional Highschool Orchestra and the 
organ the Monday morning session will 
close with the singing of “America the 
Beautiful.” 

Monday afternoon there will be a 
number of groups discussing Some 
Phases of Education, New and Old. 
Some of the topics are preschool and 
parental education, visual education, 
safety, health, boy and girl scout activ- 
ities, education of crippled children, 
sight saving, janitor service, music, rural 
schools, character education, home eco- 
nomics, nutrition classes. These are all 
to be genuine group discussions of the 
phases of education indicated. These 
sessions will be held in the auditorium 
and assembly rooms of the Methodist 


[65] 


and Baptist churches which are just 
across the street from each other. 

On Monday evening the session will 
be held at the Fair Park auditorium, 
the general theme being International 
Goodwill and Understanding. There 
will be three speakers, Miguel Guerra 
Mondragén of Porto Rico will speak on 
“The Inter American Significance of 
Porto Rico’s Educational Program’; 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker of Texas 
will speak on “The Password to the 
Door of Understanding”; and John H. 
Clark, former Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, will 
speak on “America’s Contribution to 
International Understanding.” The 
teachers club of Dallas will provide the 
musical setting for the Monday evening 
program. 

On ‘Tuesday morning the general 
theme will be Educational. Ideals and 
Their Achievement. There will be 
seven speakers each limited to ten 
minutes, W. F. Bond of Mississippi; 
Edwin D. Starbuck of lowa; Thomas 
W. Gosling of Wisconsin; W. H. 
Holmes of New York; George Howard 
of North Carolina; L. A. Pechstein of 
Ohio; and Nicholas Bauer of Louisiana. 
Following these addresses there will be 
reports from the Commission on the 
Curriculum by Superintendent Edwin 
C. Broome, for the Committee on the 
Articulation of Educational Activities by 
Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, for 
the Committee on Curriculum Material 
by Director Charles H. Judd, and from 
the Legislative Commission by Superin- 
tendent William M. Davidson. This 
will be followed by the usual business 
including the nomination of officers. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Depart- 
ment will meet in sectional meetings at 
the Methodist and Baptist churches. 
The general theme will be Problems of 
Administration and Their Solution. The 
sessions will consist of state departments 
of education, county superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, business man- 
agers, four groups of city superintendents 
divided according to the size of the 
cities, and teacher training institutions. 

On Tuesday evening the meeting will 
be a joint session of the Department of 
Superintendence and the National So- 
ciety for The Study of Education. The 
general theme will be The Curriculum 
in the Making. A chorus of six hundred 
students from the Booker T. Washing- 
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ton Highschool of Dallas will furnish 
the music. 

The general theme for the Wednes- 
day morning program will be Our Edu- 
cational Responsibility for the Lowest 
Quarter. The speakers will be Helen 
Thompson Woolley of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who will 
present the results of her ten years’ 
study of one thousand pupils who went 
to work at the age of fourteen and of 
one thousand who remained in school; 
followed by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
who will discuss the problem from the 
point of view of the employee; William 
Hapgood of Indianapolis who will speak 
on “Education and Employment’’; and 
Grace Abbott of the Children’s Bureau 
who will discuss the problem from the 
point of view of social welfare. The 
closing address for Wednesday morning 
will be made by Superintendent F. D. 
Boynton of Ithaca, New York, who will 
speak on ‘Education, the Door to Op- 
portunity.” 

Wednesday afternoon will be left free 
for visiting the schools of Dallas in 
accordance with a well developed pro- 
gram, and for visiting the educational 
and commercial exhibits. There will, 
however, be an important conference of 
the Department on the junior high- 
school, its objectives and accomplish- 
ments. 

Wednesday evening will, as usual, be 
devoted to the college dinners. 

For Thursday morning the speakers 
will be Emily Griffith of Denver who 
will speak on “An Understanding 
Citizenship Through Adult Education”’ ; 
Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women of 
the University of Pittsburgh, who will 
speak on “The Work of the Highschool 
Dean in Relation to Character Develop- 
ment’; D. J. Kelly, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., who will speak on “Health Edu- 
cation”; M. G. Clark, of Sioux, Iowa, 
who will speak on “Spiritualizing the 
Facts’; and Helen Field Fischer, of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, who will speak on 
“Come Into the Garden.” 

For Thursday afternoon the speakers 
will be James L. Hughes of Toronto 
who will speak on “Principles of 
Modern Education” as seen by one 
eighty years young; Henry ‘Turner 
Bailey, of Cleveland, who will speak on 
“Personality as a Factor in Developing 
Efficient Citizens’; and Francis G. 
Blair, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, who will speak on 
“The Face at the Window.” 

Thursday evening will be the climax 
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of the entire meeting. No one should 
think of leaving Dallas until he has 
heard the full National Highschool 
Orchestra in its great program of 
classical music and the singing of the 
eight hundred pupils of the elementary 
schools of Dallas in the cantata “Rip 
Van Winkle.” There will be only one 
address on Thursday evening, that given 
by Superintendent Webster of Minne- 
apolis on ‘‘Music and Its Relation to the 
Seven Objectives of Education” and the 
part which it may play in the develop- 
ment of character. 


HESE PROGRAMS are tentative. 
Changes and additions will appear 

in the Official Program, which will be 
distributed at the time of registration 
at Dallas. Announcements or pro- 
grams for the following organizations 
appeared in THE JOURNAL for January, 
where they may be consulted: 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

Department of Deans of Women 

Department of Vocational Education 

National Council of Kindergarten 
Supervisors and Training Teachers 

National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion 

City Teacher Training School Sec- 
tion 

National Society for the Study of 
Education 

National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education 

National Council of Education. 








fps DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION will 
meet Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons, February 28 - March 2. The 
General Theme of the convention is Re- 
search and Practice in Adapting Education 
to the Life Needs of Rural Children. On 
Monday the topic will be The Rural Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum. Dr. Fannie W. 
Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity is in charge of this program and will 
sum up the discussion with a talk on Prin- 
ciples of Curriculum Construction. A Dis- 
cussion of the Curriculum will be led by 
Ellsworth Collings, University of Oklahoma. 
The topic for Tuesday is The Rural Sec- 
ondary School. Reorganizing the Local 
School Unit in Terms of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relationships, by C. C. McCracken, 
Ohio State University; Outstanding Needs 
as Shown by a Survey of the Small High 
Schools of a State, G. I. Barnes, Kentucky 
State Department of Education; Improve- 
ment of Highschool Facilities threngh Co- 
ordination, by Thomas Smart, University of 
Kansas; and The Function of the Secondary 
School in Rural Education, by E. N. Ferriss, 
Cornell University, are the papers to be 
presented at this session. Under the topic 
The Supervision of Instruction in Rural 
Schools on Wednesday, Maycie Southa!' De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N. C., will speak on A Study of the Value 


of Supervision. Some Suggestive Practices 
in Supervision are: (a) Follow-up work 
through the use of a supervisory bulletin, 
discussed by C. J. Anderson, Wisconsin 
State Department of Education; (b) Zone 
supervision, Fred C. Fischer, Wayne County, 
Michigan. Charles A. McMurry, Peabody 
College for Teachers, will speak on An 
Evaluation of These Practices in the Light 
of Present-Day Conceptions of Supervision, 
The meeting will be followed by a business 
session. 

The Educational Research Association 
will hold meetings Monday, February 28, 
and Wednesday, March 2, with a joint ses. 
sion with the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education on Tuesday, March 1, 
W. W. Charters, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will open the session 
with a talk on A Technic for the Analysis 
of the Teacher’s Functions. Leadership in 
Education Research is the title of a talk by 
B. R. Buckingham, director of the bureau 
of educational research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Some New Things that 
are Really Old will be discussed by Willis 
L. Uhl, professor of education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. Fletcher H. Swift, 
professor of education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, will discuss Newer Types 
of Taxation for Public Schools. The 
Ability and Effort of States to Support Edu- 
cation will be reviewed by John K. Norton, 
director, research division, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. A 
Comparison of the Accomplishment in Eng- 
lish and American Secondary Schools is to 
be made by Samuel R. Powers, associate 
professor of natural science Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. J. Cayce Morrison, 
assistant commissioner for elementary edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y., will discuss School Savings 
Banks from the Viewpoint of Children and 
their Parents. The second open meeting 
held on Wednesday includes the following 
subjects: Factors Influencing Transfer, by 
Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; Ways and Means of Reorganizing and 
Improving Instruction in Reading, by 
William S. Gray, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Psychological 
Studies in the Organization of Curriculum 
Materials, by Harold Rugg, Lincoln School, 
Columbia University, New York City; The 
Ability and Interests of Eight Hundred 
Highschool Seniors, by Clifford Woody, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Non- 
School English of Highschool Children, by 
E. J. Ashbaugh, assistant director, Bureau 
of Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; Kindergarten Training as Affecting 
Later School Progress and Achievement, by 
Harry A. Greene, director, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Iowa, lows 
City. The session will close with a discus- 
sion led by E. E. Keener, director of In- 
structional Research, Chicago. There will 
be two closed meetings of the Association. 
Section I includes The Adequacy of the 
Formula for Corrections for Chance 
Tests, by G. M. Ruch, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley; A 
Unitary System for the Measureinent of 
Nature and Nurture, S. A. Courtis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; A Report 08 
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a Comparsion of Two Methods of Reading 
as Used by Intermediate Grade Children, 
by C. T. Gray, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; The Constancy of Per- 
formance of Z and Y Students, by Raleigh 
Schorling, professor of education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and Achievement 
in Seven Grade Systems vs. that in Eight 
Grade Systems, by Clara Mallory, director, 
Education Research, Beaumont, Texas. 
Closed meeting, section II includes: A Con- 
trolled Study of the Learning of Multiplica- 
tion by Third Grade Children, by John Guy 
Fowlkes, professor of education, University 
of California; The Beginning of an Elaborate 
Grade Placement Study in Elementary 
Arithmetic, by Carleton W. Washburne, 
superintendent of schools, Winnetka, III.; 
Experimentary Data to Support the Use of 
Certain Types of Drill Material in Arith- 
metic, by F. B. Knight, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Iowa, Iowa City; A 
Plan for Rating Schools on the Basis of 
Efficiency, by E. E. Keener, director of in- 
structional research, Chicago; a discussion 
led by Ernest C. Witham, director of re- 
search, Wilmington, Delaware; and _ last 
The Relation of Certain Independent Vari- 
ables to Achievement in the Secondary 
School, by Frederick L. Whitney, Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley. The pro- 
gram of the session with the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education 
will be found under that society. 

The National Association of High School 
Inspectors and Supervisors will meet on 
Monday and Tuesday, February 28 and 
March 1. On Monday Ernest C. Hartwell, 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will open the session with What a Super- 


visor Should Look for in a Half Hour Visit 
to a Classroom and will be followed by a 
discussion led by C. L. Goodrich, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Public Edu- 
cation, Lansing, Mich., and H. T. Alves, 
State Department of Education, Austin, 
Texas. Next will come a series of talks on 
The Improvement of Instruction: Through 
Highschool Reorganization, by J. H. High- 
smith, Director, Division of School Inspec- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C.; Through A Teacher 
Training Program, by C. B. Ulery, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio; 
Through Improvement of Teachers in Serv- 
ice, by Charles F. Trudeau, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, La; 
Through Group and Regional Conferences, 
by Sidney B. Hall, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Richmond, Va.; and Through Co- 
ordination of Supervisory Agencies, by Mary 
Jo Popplewell, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas, and C. S. Hall, State 
Highschool Supervisor, Pierre, S.  D. 
Tuesday morning there will be a “clinic on 
superintendology.” What Are the Duties of 
State High School Supervisors? by Frank 
P. Morse, Boston, Mass., and D. W. Rock- 
ney, Santa Fe, N. M.; Common Deficiencies 
in the Management of Smallez School Sys- 
tems, With Suggested Remedies, by Carl A. 
Jessen, Helena, Mont.; To What Extent 
Should the State Supervisor Assist Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents in the Selection 
of Teachers? Ought His Office to be a 
Clearinghouse Respecting Desirable or Un- 
desirable Candidates? by L. L. Jackson, 
Trenton, N. J. A Restricted Program of 
Studies in Order to Emphasize Quality of 
Work, to Avoid Small and Expensive 
Classes and to Prevent the Over-Loading of 





Teachers Versus a Free Selection Policy 
and a Broadened Curriculum, by John C. 
Hanna, Springfield, Ill.; Should There Be 
a Supervisor Who Will Confine His Atten- 
tion Solely to Administration Problems and 
Office Organization? by M. R. Owens, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Should States License High 
School Teachers in Two Major Subject 
Groups Only in Which They Have Had 
Special Training, in Place of the Old 
Blanket Certificate? by Richard J. Werney, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Should State High 
School Supervisors be Specialists or Give 
Their Time to General Inspection? by John 
W. Rittinger, Indianapolis, Ind.; How Can 
a State Supervisor Emphasize the Attitude 
of Helpfulness Rather Than Inspection? hy 
W. L. Spencer, Montgomery, Ala.; and How 
Can We Broaden the Teacher’s Outlook? 
by E. Clarke Fontaine, Baltimore, Md. On 
Tuesday afternoon the program will be di- 
vided into four sections: (1) A Continua- 
tion of Problems of Supervision: How Can 
a State Supervisor “Sell” to Local School 
Authorities Worthy New Movements in 
Education? by W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; and How to Present a Building Pro- 
gram to the Smaller Community, by Josiah 
W. Taylor, Augusta, Me.; (2) To What 
Extent Should the Secondary Schools of the 
State be Controlled with Respect to Their 
Curriculum by the Colleges, by Thomas L. 
Jones, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
and J. B. Halloway, State Department, 
Frankfort, Ky.; (3) The Accrediting of 
Schools: (a) Methods, by H. A. Hollister, 
Highschool Visitor, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., and (b) Results, by J. B. 
Edmonson, Secretary, Committee on Ac- 
credited Schools, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; and (4) Business Meeting. 


Builders of Our Profession 


New Life Enlistments 


UR PROFESSIONAL organizations are the 
() policy determining agencies in Ameri- 
can education. They are clearing- 
houses for ideas. They are the keepers and 
carriers of our common ideals. They are 
discoverers of talent. They are the makers 
of tomorrow’s schools. They are the friends 
of children and the advocates of better liv- 
ing for all. Our organizations of teachers 
stand for the highest and best things in life. 
Whoever helps to build them is helping to 
keep uppermost in our civilization the values 
that satisfy and abide. These lists of build- 
ers record the pioneers—the men and women 
who see a little farther than their fellows 
and who have faith in the power of organi- 
zation to achieve better things for tomor- 
row. Is your name among them? Are your 
friends there? Has your town, your county, 
your state made up its quota for this great 
army of the educational advance? 
The following life members have been re- 
Ported since the list was published in the 
January JOURNAL. 


Arizona—D. M. Hibner. 

ARKANSAs—A. E. Pearson, H. L. Turner. 
CALIroRNIA—Mary F. Mooney, Albert M. Shaw, 
Linnie Thomasson. 

Cotorano—Nell B. McCartey. 
Connectricut—Percival S. Barnes. 





District oF CoLuMBiA—Agnes Winn. 
FLoripa—C, C. Carson. 
Georcia—Ralph Edmond Wager. 
Hawaiu—Emma P. Giacometti, F. E. Howard. 
IpaHo—A. L. Colwell. 
ILtinois—S. K. McDowell, Harold Patterson. 
Maine—Clara L. Soule. 
MARYLAND—Stella A. McCarty. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Florence Barnard, Ernest W. 
Fellows, Katherine Kelly, Florence E. Leadbetter, 
Farnsworth G. Marshall, Guy Mitchell Wilson, 
Rosanna E. Yeomans. 
NesraskA—Lula E. Wirt, J. W. French. 
New Jersey—Charles H. Elliott. 
NortH Caro.tina—H. A. Carroll, M. R. Trabue. 
On1o—Charles W. Cookson, Jesse H. Mason, 
. F. Matteson, C. F. Ridgeley, Elizabeth M. Yoder. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Clara M. Shryock. 
SoutH CAROLINA—George W. Wannamaker. 
SoutH Daxotra—Edgar Creighton Higbie. 
Texas—Evalyn Belmont Sterling. 
Uran—Francis W. Kirkham. 


me 


New Affiliations 


bday FOLLOWING association is in addition 
to the affiliations which have been re- 
ported in previous issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Massacuusetts—Nantucket, Nantucket County Pub- 
lic School Association, Anna G. Swain, treasurer. 


New Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING schools have completed 
their reports for one hundred percent 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation for 1926-27 since the list was pub- 
lished in the January JouRNAL. Many of 


the schools also have a complete enrolment 
in state and local associations. For the con- 


venience of readers the list is arranged 
by states. Under the name of each state 


cities are arranged alphabetically, set in 
italics. Under the name of each city, 
schools are arranged alphabetically, the word 
“school” being omitted to save space. 


FIVE OR MORE YEARS 


ArizoNA—Mesa, Mesa Public Schools, Franklin, 
Irving, Lincoln, Webster; Prescott, Prescott Pub- 
lic Schools, High, Jefferson, Junior High, Lincoln. 

CaLirorniA—Bakersfield, McKinley; Piedmont, Beach, 


avens, Wildwood; San Francisco, Part Time 
High; San Jose, Washington; Stockton, Grant, 
Lafayette. 

Co.orapo—Boulder, Highland; Denver, Ironton; 


Greeley, East Ward, North, South Ward; Sterling, 
Sterling Public Schools, Franklin, Junior High, 
Lincoln, Logan County High. 

Connecticut—Burnside, Public; East Hartford, 
Meadow, Second North; Stamford, Wall Street. 

ILutinois—Maywood, Lincoln, Washington; Moline, 
Lincoln; Winnetka, Winnetka Public Schools, 
Greeley, Horace Mann, Hubbard Woods, Skokie. 

INDIANA—Hammond, Woodrow Wilson; Terre 
Haute, Harrison. 

MAssacuusetTts—Brookline, Edward Devotion, J. 
Elliot Cabot; Springfield, Charles Street, Homer 
Street. 

MICcHIGAN—Detroit, Bellevue; Grand Rapids, Sibley, 
Walker; Sault Sainte Marie, Washington. 

Missouri—Sedalia, Sedalia Public Schools. Arling- 
ton, Broadway, Eugene Field, Horace Mann, Jei- 
ferson, Martha Letts, Prospect, Smith Cotton 


High. Washington, Whittier. 
New YorK—Binghamton, Alfred Street. 
Elyria, Elyria 


On10o—Cincinnati, Vine; Public 
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Schools, Ely, Franklin, Garford, Gates, Gates 
School for Crippled Children, Hamilton, High, 
Jefferson, McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington; 
Euclid, Shore High; Massil'on, Harvey; Norwood, 
Allison Street, Sharpsburg; Oberlin, Oberlin 
Public Schools, Centennial, Junior High, Pleasant 
Street, Prospect Street, Senior High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Corry, Corry Public Schools, Con- 
cord, Fairview, Harding, High, Junior High, 
Washington; Pittsburgh, McCleary, Mount Albion. 

SoutH Daxota—Milbank, Milbank Public Schools, 
Elementary, Secondary. 

Wisconsin—<Kenosha, Lincoln Elementary, 
Junior High. 


Lincoln 


POUR YEARS 


ArizoNa—Glendale, Glendale Public Schools 

CALIFORNIA—Monrovia, Orange Avenue; San Jose, 
Gardner; Santa Ana, Franklin; Stockton, Lincoln. 

Cororano—Denver, Alcott; Greeley, West Ward; 
Montrose, Central, Johnson, Montrose County 
High. 

GEORGIA 
Heights. 

ILuinotis—DeLand, DeLand Township High; 
wood, Irving; Waukegaan, North. 

INDIANA—New Albany, S. Ellen Jones. 

MaSSACHUSETTS—Braintree, Hollis; Hopedale, Park 
Street. 

MicuiGAN—Grand Rapids, Burton Junior High, 
Sheldon, Hamtramck, Dickinson, Holbrook, Play- 
fair, Whitney; Saginaw, East Side, Washington. 

New Jersey—East Paterson, Fifty-fourth Street, 
Gilbert, Market Street. 

New YorkK—Binghamton, Laurel Avenue, Opportu- 
nity, Pine Street, Thomas Jefferson. 

Oun1o—Cleveland, Scranton; Scienceville, Coitsville 
Rural. 

OrecoN—Hood River, Coe Primary, High; Salem, 
Garfield, Lincoln, McKinley. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Erie, Garfield, Lafayette, McKinley; 
Mauch Chunk, First Ward. 

SoutH Daxota—Mitchell, Mitchell Public Schools, 
Central, Eugene Field, Junior High, Lincoln, 
Litchfield, Longfellow, Senior High, Whittier; 
Sioux Falls, Mark Twain. 

TENNESSEE—Eads, George R. James High. 

VincInia—Lynchburg, Biggers. 

West Vircinita—Clarksburg, Pierpont. 

W YOMING——Casper, Park. 


Americus, Furlow Grammar, Prospect 


May- 


THREE YEARS 


AtasKA—Cordova, Public. 

ARIZONA—Flagstaff, Emerson Grade; Hayden, Gram- 
mar, Primary. 

CaLiroRNiA—Los Angeles, Yorkdale; San Francisco, 
Edward Robeson Taylor, Paul Revere, Roosevelt; 
Sen Jose, Grant, Hawthorne, Jefferson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell; South Pasadena, Lincoln Park. 

CoL_orapo—Denver, Cheltenham, Fairmont, Garden 
Place, Garfield, Hyde Park, Montclair, Thatcher, 
Twenty-fourth Street, Valverde, Webster, Whittier, 
Wyman; Englewood, North Englewood; Gunnison, 
Gunnison County High; Montrose, North Side; 
Teller County, Cripple Creek High, Garfield 
Grade, Golden Grade, Goldfield Grade, School 
District Number One, Victor High. 

CoNNECTICUT—Stratford, Center. 

DeLAWARE—Townsend, Public; Wilmington, Number 
Three. 

ILLinois—Belvidere, High; Mahomet, Community 
High; Maywood, Melrose Park; Pontiac, Town- 
ship High; Rockford, P. A. Peterson. 

INDIANA—Elwood, Washington; Fort Wayne, Hamil- 
ton; South Bend, Muessel. 

lowa—Council Bluffs, Thomas High; 
Keokuk, Junior High. 

Kansas—Humboldt, Humbolt Public Schools, High, 
Junior High, Lincoln, South; Hutchinson, Grand- 
view; Leavenworth, Lincoln. 

MassacHusetts—Beverly, Edwards, South; Everett, 
Edward Everett Hale; North Attleboro, Bank 
Street; Turners Falis, High. 

MicHIGAN—Detroit, Berry, Western High, Williams; 
Grand Rapids, Alexander, Dickinson, Hall, Lex- 
ington; Hamtramck, Hamtramck Public Schools, 
Carpenter, Dickinson, High, High (Special), Hoi- 
brook, Kosciuszko, Playfair, Whitney; Pontiac, 
Central. 

MINNESOTA—Duluth, Riverside; Mankato, Union. 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln, Twenty-sixth and O Street 
Junior High. 

New JerseY—Bernardsville, Bernards High; Newark, 
School for the Deaf; New Brunswick, Livingston. 

New YorK—Binghamton, George Washington, Lin- 
coln, Robinson Street, Rossville, Saint John 
Avenue; Gloversville, Kingsboro. 

On1o—Cincinnati, Kirby Road; Cleveland, Detroit 
Elementary; Columbus, Fairwood; Lima, Garfield; 
Logan County, DeGraff Public, Monroe Township, 
Rushsylvania Public; London, London Public 
Schools, Grade, High; Mansfield, West Fifth 
Street; Rossford, Rossford Public Schools, High, 
Walnut Street; Youngstown, Jefferson. 

OrecoN—Hood River, Hood River Public Schools, 
Coe Primary, High; Portland, Rose City Park; 
Salem, Grant. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Beaver, 


Jefferson 


Beaver Public 


Schools, 


Junior High, Lincoln, Market Street, Senior High; 
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Ellwood City, Ellwood City Public Schools, Cen- 
tral High, Circle, Hartman, Lincoln, North Side, 
West End; Erie, Glenwood, Jones; Lehighton, 
Lehighton Public Schools, High; Mauch Chunk, 
Asa Packer; Titusville, Drake Street. 

Soutn Daxota—Belle Fourche, High; Sioux Falls, 
Meredith. 

Vircinia—Lynchburg, Floyd; Norfolk, James Bar- 
ron Hope. 

WIsconsiN—Sheboygan, Lincoln. 

WyomiInc—Sheridan, Taylor; Worland, Worland 
Public Schools, Grade, Washakie County High. 


TWO YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Avondale. 
ARIZONA—Douglas, Grammar. 
Ca.irorNia—Chuia Vista, Union Grammar; Mon- 
rovia, Mayflower; Pasadena, John Muir Technical 
High; Piedmont, Piedmont Public Schools, Beach, 
Havens, High, Junior High, Wildwood; San 
Francisco, Department of Adult Education, Henry 
Durant; San Jose, Part Time, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High; Santa Ynez, Santa Ynez Valley 
Union High. 
Co.torapo—Boulder, Washington, 
Senior High; Denver, Beech Court, Columbian, 
Smedley; Greeley, Cameron, Gipson; Montrose, 
Montrose Public Schools, Central, Johnson, Mont- 
rose County High, North Side, Rural. ’ 
ConNECTICUT— Bridgeport, McKinley; Warehouse 
Point, Grammar. 
DELAWARE—Smyrna, Smyrna Public Schools. 
FLoripAa—Palm Beach, Public; Tarpon 
Elementary. 
GrorGcia—A tlanta, Grant Park. 
IpaHo—Cambridge, Cambridge Public Schools. 
ILtinois—East Saint Louis, Charles Cannady,. Long- 
fellow; Evanston, Lincolnwood, Orrington; Hamp- 
shire, Hampshire Public Schools; Lockport, Taft; 
Robinson, Robinson Township High; Taylorville, 
Taylorville Township High. 
INDIANA—Martinsville, Junior-Senior High. 
Iowa—Council Bluffs, Avenue B; Keokuk, Keokuk 
Public Schools, Garfield, George Washington, 
Hilton, Jefferson, Junior High, Lincoln, Opportu- 
nity, Part-Time, Senior High, Torrence, Wells- 
Carey; Magnolia, Magnolia Consolidated. 
KeNTUCKY—Louisville, George D. Prentice. 
Maine—Augusta, Smith; Dover-Foxcroft, Grammar, 
North Street; Springvale, Hamlin. 
MArYLAND—Glen Echo, Glen Echo. 
MassacHusetts—East Braintree, Jonas Perkins; 
Franklin, Thayer; West Springfield, Tatham. 
MICHIGAN—Detroit, Hanneman, Pingree; Grand 
Rapids, Auxiliary; Sault Sainte Marie, Jefferson, 
McKinley, Park. 
MINNESOTA—Duluth, Fairmount; 


Mapleton; Delta, 


Springs, 


Minneapolis, Cor- 


coran. 
Missouri—Kansas City, Leeds; University City, 
Flynn Park. 


NeEBRASKA—Grand Island, West Lawn. 

New HAmpsuire—Pittsfield, Memorial. 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, South Avenue; Camden, 
Beideman, C. K. Evered, Kaighn, Yorkship; Fair- 
ton, Fairton; Lyndhurst, Columbus; Morristown, 
Mills Street; Morris Township Public Schools, 
Collinsville, Hanover Avenue, Hillside, South 
Street; New Brunswick, Washington; North 
Plainfield, Somerset; Sea Isle City, Number One; 
Trenton, Hewitt. 

New YorkK—Binghamton, Central High (Division 2), 
Cripple Childrens School, Dickinson, Fairview, 
Jarvis Street, Open Air, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Ou10—Allensville, Richland High: Cincinnati, Voca- 
tional; Columbus, Main Street, Milo; Delhi 
Township, Northwestern; East Cleveland, Shaw 
High; Euclid, Noble; Kenton, East, Espy, Gram- 
mar, North, West; Lakewood, Roosevelt; Lan- 
caster, High; Lima, Emerson, Fourot, Franklin, 
Horace Mann, Irving, Jefferson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, McKinley, Richardson, Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington, Whittier; Marietta, Washington; Middle- 
town, Middletown Public Schools, B. T. Wash- 
ington, Central, Garfield, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
North, Roosevelt, Sherman, South, Young; Oak- 


wood, Dayton, Oakwood Elementary (Dixon 
Avenue), Oakwood Elementary (Schafer Boule- 
vard) Tiffin, Columbian High; Warren, West 


Junior High; Youngstown, Covington, Elm Street. 
OKLAHOMA—Hominy, Mound Valley High. 
Orecon—La Grande, La Grande Public Schools, 

Central, Greenwood, High, Riveria, Willow. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Indiana, Faculty of Indiana State 

Normal; New Kensington, New Kensington Pub- 

lic Schools, First Ward, Junior High, Second 

Ward, High, Third Ward. 
SoutH Caro_ina—Walterboro, 

Schools, Grammar, High. 
SoutH Daxota—Belle Fourche, Belle Fourche Pub- 

lic Schools, Departmental, Gray, High, Lincoln; 

Selby, Selby Public Schools. 
WASHINGTON—Clallam Bay, Public; Spokane, Finch; 

Tacoma, Administrative Group of the Tacoma 

Public Schools. 

West VircintA—Charleston, Woodrow Wilson High; 

Clarksburg, West End; Falling Waters, Marlowe 
Junior High and Grade; Martinsburg, High; 
McDowell County, Elbert-Filbert Consolidated 
Grade, Gary Public Schools, Gary Grade, Gary 
High, Havaco Grade, Jenkinjones Grade, Pageton 


Walterboro Public 


Grade, Thorpe Consolidated, Wilcoe. 

WISCONSIN—A ppleton, Wilson Junior High; 
son, Hawthorne, Marquette; 
row Wilson. 


Madi. 
Wauwatosa, Wood. 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALasKA—Chicagof, Public; Matanuska, Public; Me. 
Carthy, Public; Uzinkie, Public. 

ARIZONA—Clarkdale, Clarkdale 
Safford, Safford Public 
Grade, South Grade. 

ARKANSAS—Little Rock, Rightsell. 

CALIFORNiA—Anaheim, Anaheim; 
Conte Junior High; Modesto, Washington; 
Ontario, San Antonio; San Francisco, Francis 
Scott Key, Hancock, Lafayette; San Jose, College 
Park, Hester; Sonora, Elementary. 

CoLorapo—Boulder, Lincoln; Denver, Ashland, 
Colfax, Columbine, Edison, Franklin, Maria 
Mitchell, Park Hill, University Park; Fort Col. 
lins, Remington; Greeley, Junior High and Cen. 
tral; Longmont, Lincoln; Meeker, Meeker Public 
Schools, Rio Blanco County High; Otis, Grade; 
Primero, Valdez; Vernon, High. 

ConNECTICUT—Stamford, Springdale; Stratford, 
Honeyspot, Nichols. 

District oF CoLUMBIA—Washington, Birney, Doug- 
las-Twining, Lucretia Mott, Randle Highlands. 
Orr. 

FLoripa—Boca Raton, Public. 

IpaHo—New Plymouth, High; Sterling, Grandview. 

ILLinois—Aurora, East High; Chicago, West Pull- 
man; Maywood, Broadview, Garfield; Oak Park, 
Washington Irving; Princeton, Princeton Town- 
ship High; Scales Mound, Scales Mound Public 
Schools; Wheaton, Wheaton Public Schools, 
Holmes, Junior High, Longfellow, Senior High, 
Whittier. 

INDIANA—Elwood, High; Fort Wayne, Hoagland; 
Muncie, Longfellow; Quincy, Quincy. 

Iowa—Council Bluffs, Madison. 

Kansas—Atchison, Franklin; Burr Oak, Public; 
Hutchinson, Central; Neodesha, South; Pittsburg, 
Eugene Field. 

Kentucky—Louisville, 
Public Schools. 

MaryLaNnp—Laurel, Public; 

MAsSsACHUSETTS—Everett, Glendale; Malden, Bel- 
mont; West Springfield, Bridge Street. 

MIcHIGAN—Detroit, Albert L. Stephens, Carleton, 
Clark, Keating, Lyon, Marcy, Marxhausen, New- 
berry, Thomas, W. E. Leslie; Jackson, Wilkins; 
Ludington, Lakeview; Monroe, Monroe Public 
Schools, Central, Christiancy, High, Lincoln, Ma- 
comb; Newberry, McMillan Township High; 
Saginaw, Hoyt, Sweet. 


Public 


Schools; 
Schools, 


High, North 


Los Angeles, Le 


Oakdale; Walton, Walton 


Solomons, Elementary. 


MINNESOTA—Duluth, Norton Park; Minneapolis, 
Eugene Field, Hawthorne, Minnehaha, Monroe, 
Sanford Junior High. 

Missourt—Saint Louis, Charles H. Turner, Roe, 


Special Number Eight. 

Nesraska—Beatrice, Glenover Ward; Omaha, Jack- 
son. 

New Jersey—Basking Ridge, Elementary; Bridge- 
ton, Irving Avenue; Camden, Felters; Dover, 
Academy Street; Dunnellen, Lincoln, Whittier; 
Hightstown, Primary; Morristown, Morristown 
Public Schools, High, Maple Avenue, Mills Street, 
George Washington; Newport, Elementary, High; 
Ventnor City, Oxford Avenue; West Deptford 
Township, Colonial Manor, Mantua Grove, Red 
Bank, Thorofare, Thorofare (Colored), Verga; 
W oodbridge, Colonia. q 

New YorK—Binghamton, Columbus, Junior High; 
North Bangor, Union. 

Oun1o—Akron, Crosby, East High, Fraunfelter, Lane, 
N. L. Glover, North High, South High; Alexan- 
dria, Saint Albans Township Rural High; Cam- 
bridge, Park; Cincinnati, Twenty-seventh District; 
Cleveland, Detroit Junior High; Columbus, Spring 
Street, Trades High; Lakewood, Hayes; Lancaster, 
Lancaster Public Schools, Children’s Home, East, 
High, North, South, Utica, West; Lima, Lima 
Public Schools, Central Junior and Senior High, 
Emerson, Fourot, Franklin, Garfield, Horace 
Mann, Irving, Jefferson, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, McKinley, Richardson, Roosevelt, South 
Junior High, South Senior High, Washingtos, 
Whittier; Martins Ferry, Central, Mackey; Tiffin, 
Minerva Street; Toledo, Hamilton, Irving, Stick- 
ney; Warren, Frances E. Willard. 

OrEcon—Bend, Carrol! Acres; Forest Grove, Forest 
Grove Public Schools, Central, High, Lincoln; 
Monument, Union High Number One; Pendleton, 
Washington; Salem, Highland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Lincoln; Clearfield, Mar- 
ket Street, Third Ward; Gettysburg, Lineola; 
Hollidaysburg, Gaysport, Hillcrest; Kresgeville, 
Polk Township High; Lewistown, Jurior High; 
New Salem, District Public; Oil City, Hoffmae 
Avenue; Philadelphia, 1. A. Sheppard. pei 

TENNESSEE—Knoxville, Belle Morris, Flennikes; 
Memphis, West Tennessee State Teachers 
and Training School. 

Texas—Cleburne, F. E. Adams; 
E. Lee; Port Arthur, Lamar. rick 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Fairview; Richmond, Pat 
Henry. 


Houston, Robert 


(Continued on page A-46) 
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Necessity Was the Mother of 





MILO B. HILLEGAS, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Editor-in-chief 


MILO B. HILLEGAS, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in- 
chief, Professor of Edueation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. City 


CHARLES T. McFARLANE, D. Pd., Professor of 
Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity 

FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.,D., Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


ERNEST HORN, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
University of Iowa 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, Ph. D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. Columbia University 


ANNIE E. MOORE; A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


kind ever compiled. 





Over sixty of America’s foremost educators—each 
an authority in his or her field—cooperated to pro- 
duce this series. 
and signed by the author. 


Covers the Entire Field of 


Elementary Education 


The Classroom Teacher is the only work of its 
It is the only complete profes- 
sional help for the classroom teacher ever published. 


A Few of the 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Ph. D., Ed. D., Critic and 
Advisory Editor, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N. Y. City 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY, Ph.D., Dean of the 
College of Education, The University of Chicago 


LEWIS M. TERMAN, Ph. D., Head, Department of 
Psychology, Stanford University 


LOIS COFFEY MOSSMAN, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


ELLIOT R. DOWNING, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of the Teaching of Natural Science, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


GERALD S. CRAIG, Ph. D., Associate Professor in 
Natural Sciences, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, The University of Chicago 


Each subject is profusely illustrated 


Classroom Teacher 





THOMAS HENRY BRIGGS, Ph. D. 
Editor, Junior-High School Division 


More Than 60 National Leaders 
Who Produced the Classroom Teacher 


THOMAS HENRY BRIGGS, Ph. D., Editor, Junior- 
High School Division, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
City 

WILLIAM GARRISON WHITFORD, S. M., Assoc. 
Professor of Art Education, The University of 
Chicago 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Litt. D., 
English Language 
College, Columbia 


Professor of 
and Literature, Teachers 
University 


GRACE E. STORM, A. M., Instructor in Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, The University of 
Chicago 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, Ph. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Stanford University 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, Ph. D., Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity ° 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc. 
104 South Michigan Ave. 







CHICAGO 


At Dallas 


We shall exhibit at the Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
. A., February 26 to March 3. 


Booth 317 


Mention Tue JournaL when writing our advertisers. 
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Character— 
the Goal of True Education 


OHN RUSKIN once said, “Education means teaching chil- 


Six Volumes 
2688 Pages 

601 Titles 

216 Authors 
More than 5100 


Illustrations 


The original character 


building books 


dren to be clean, active, honest and useful.” 


February, 1927 


His judgment 


is supported by modern educators in the most practical way, as 
indicated by the steps taken recently to introduce character 


training in the public schools. 


MY BOOKHOUSE, the pioneer in the field of character 
building, is now used successfully in hundreds of schools. As 


one principal writes, “It has proven itself invaluable. 


—— 


school library is not complete without My BOOKHOUSE.” 
Another writes, “The index alone is worth the price, especially 


the one under ethical theme.” 


Send for interesting information about these six, beautiful, 


inspiring volumes. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 


Dept. 2-C, 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ty BODKHOUSE 


“The child who reads is the child who leads” 


NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


he 


(Cntinued from page 68) 
WasHINGToN—Custer, Custer Union High; Seattle, 
Ballard High, Broadway High, Cleveland High, 
‘Garfield High, Lincoln High, Roosevelt High; 
Vancouver, High. 
WeEsT ViIRGINIA—A nawalt, 
Watts; Hurricane, Public; 
Wisconsin—Delavan, Public; 
Mauston, High. 
WyYominc—Laramie, Parkview. 


Public; Charleston, 
Leng Branch, Public. 
Kenoska, Columbus; 


SpeciAL Rartroap Rates FoR DALLAS 
—Roundtrip tickets on the identification 
certificate plan will be sold at one and 
one half fare for members of the Na- 
tional Education Association and de- 
pendent members of their families 
Tickets will be good only via the same 
route in both directions. 

Roundtrip tickets will be sold in the 
Southwestern Passenger Association ter- 
ritory February 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28. When validated at regular ticket 
offices in Dallas, tickets will be good for 
return to reach original starting point 
not later than midnight of March 10. 
Dates of sale and return limits for more 


distant territory, governed by other pas- 
senger associations, may be _ obtained 
from local ticket agent. 

Identification certificates will be ready 
for distribution January 10. Write 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. If in 
arrears, inclose check for membership 
dues. 

If you neglect to secure in advance 
your identification certificate, no adjust- 
ment of fare can be made after arrival 


at Dallas. 


THe DALLAS MEETING of highschool 
principals will be held February 28- 
March 2. Among other topics to be 
discussed are the following: extra cur- 
ricular activities, the curriculum and 
curriculum adjustment, pupil adjust- 
ment, the national and junior honor 
societies, character development, chang- 


ing goals in education, the graduation 
output, procedures in highschool super 
vision, special courses for students of 
varying needs, meeting human problems, 
qualities of a great teacher, etc. Pres- 
dent Randall J. Condon, W. D. Lewis, 
E. D. Grizzell, Commissioner E. W. 
Butterfield, W. C. Reavis, as well # 
many of the leading highschool princ 
pals of the United States, will appear on 
the program. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TeacHers of the National Education 
Association will hold a luncheon cor 
ference at the Baker Hotel, Dallas 
Texas, on Tuesday, March 1. There 
will be brief reports of regional confer 
ences and also progress reports from 
committees who are making studies for 
the Yearbook. All classroom teachers 
attending the Dallas meeting are 
(Continued on page A-48) 
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Make Your School Library a Success 
INSPIRATION | 
“The child must develop, in the school library, attitudes, habits and knowledge of intel- 
—=—$ 




























Joy Morgan lectual resources which will lead him to use public libraries.”’—Joy Morgan. 


says e SCHOOL LIBRARY EXPERIENCE, by Martha Wilson, is a collection of papers which 
convey “something of the idea of library work in schools, its reason for being, points of 
“ ° contact with modern education and some of the ways in which the librarian makes her 
In this struggle department felt.” 351 pages, $2.25. 
for universal edu- 


cation, the school ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


° . SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT, by Martha Wilson, tells what to do and how to 
library is the first do it. “The practical manual for trained librarians and for teachers not trained in 


point of attack. Be library practice.” 162 pages, $1.25. 


Wise school ad- BOOK SELECTION 


min istrators THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Part I, by Zaidee 

° Brown. A classified buying list of 2600 books in all subjects. Special markings indi- 
build the school cate whether suited for Junior or Senior High-School Students. The 200 which will 
around the li- form the nucleus of an efficient library are indicated. $2.50. 


brar y @s 1 ts CHILDREN’S CATALOG, by Minnie Earl Sears. A dictionary catalog listing best books 
center 29 ' for children, alphabetically under author, title and subject. Two editions—4100 titles 
. and 1200 titles. The 1200 titles edition contains also lists arranged according to the 

grades for which suited. $3.00. Ask for quotation for 4100 titles edition. 


These helps, Helps for Debaters, the Books of Humor for Superintendents and many other practical school helps 
will be exhibited in our 


BOOTHS AT ST. LOUIS AND DALLAS CONVENTIONS 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY New York City, N. Y. 


963 University Avenue 





rom School Room 













—aael 
: Sd 
uti to Hospita 
super: 
ents of How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of the wrong kind of germs, 
oblems, or an accident. 
Presi- One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the world looking like a good place 
. in which to live. But this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, 
Lewis, ; , Se : ; , 
facing a prolonged period of inactivity without income and a greatly increased expense 
E. W. account. 
well a 
winch One Teacher Wrote 
P 2 “After being in the T. C. U. for five years I suddenly found myself in the hospital 
pear without an income. The more than generous check I received from you at the end 
of four weeks’ confinement was like a burst of sunshine.” 
You may have a similar experience. ‘Thousands of others do. One teacher in five 
ssROOM is disabled each year. 
Jucation R h 
on cof Tomorrow “f \ 7 Decide Now to Become One of These Fortunate Teachers 
Dallas, ' og —Who have no financial worries, due to Accident or Sickness. 
There S —Who have a regular income in time of need. 
confer- The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. will mean more to you than anything 
| else could possibly mean. 
Y = Just send the coupon in the lower right-hand corner for complete details of T. C. U. Pro- 
dies fF tection. Sending it places you under no obli- calsandeatantiamenaiadissitaiamasieermamenetinnel 
teachers gation, but enables us to explain fully and to FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
urged give you copies of hundreds of letters from | To the T. C. U., 581 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
- teachers who have been helped by T. C. U. I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
) in time of need. Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters | Mame MOAN sae seus PEP ee nee 
581 T.c.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska pS a eT ET ee ee ee ye sanwevb ewe 


| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


EASILY INSTALLED— THEN TROUBLE PROOF 


()NCE you install this Combination Desk, you are 
free from annoyance and worry, for this sturdily 
built unit is as trouble proof as engineering skill can 
make it. This desk is but one of the many patterns 
in our popular line of school-seating equipment which 
will be on exhibition at Booths 228-234, 329-335, in 
the Automobile and Manufacturers’ Building, Fair 
Park, Dallas, Texas, during the National Education 
Association Convention from February 
26 to March 3. We cordially invite 


your inspection. 


The advantages of this desk and 
many other school units are described 
in our new School Furniture Cata- 


logue. Write for a copy. 


dleywood Wake 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


We will send you id any school or colle 
book upon. recess t of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we havea secondhand copy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept any new or sec- 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries and 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us, Send list for our offer. 


BARNES AND NOBLE, Inc. 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.), 63 


Kindergarten of Color, 25c., by John M. Goodwin, Color Aualyst 
1719 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HOLDEN 


Book Covers 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


February, 1927 


(Continued from page A-46) 
to be present at both the luncheon and 
conference. 


THE SEVENTH annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will be held Friday and Saturday, 
February 25 and 26 at Dallas. The 
Friday session will be devoted to, com- 
mittee reports and business. On Satur- 
day morning after a short business meet- 
ing the Council will consider the report 
of classroom experiments in_ teaching 
mathematics. On Saturday afternoon 
there will be talks on the Concept of the 
Locus, the Number System, and Euclid’s 
Algebra. The Annual Banquet will be 
held Saturday evening when the Second 
Yearbook will be presented. 


SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING 
will hold their meetings at the Central 
Christian Church on Monday after- 
noon, February 28, and Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 1, at Dallas. The super- 
visors are now a section of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
CoLveces will meet Friday and Satur- 
day, February 25-26, at Dallas. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Epuca- 
TIONAL Metuop will hold its meeting 
on Tuesday morning, March 1, at the 
First Baptist Church at Dallas. There 
will also be a2 luncheon on Wednesday, 


March 2. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR’ THE 
SrupY OF THE PLATOON oR Work- 
Stupy-PLay SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
plans to hold its meetings at the Central 
Christian Church, Dallas, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, March 1-2. 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS— 
The following will be given at the 
Dallas meeting: 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, luncheon, Baker Hotel, Tuesday, 
March 1. 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, two breakfasts at 
7:45 a.m., Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 1 and 2. 

National Council of Nature Study 
and Gardening Supervisors will hold 
their morning session, noon luncheon, 
and afternoon session at the Hilton 
Hotel, on February 26. 

Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association, second annu 
banquet, Adolphus Hotel, Tuesday, 
March 1, at 7:00 p.m. 

The Missouri luncheon will be held 
Monday noon, February 28. 

Kappa Delta Pi, annual dinner, 

(Continued on page A-51) 
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MODERN 





INSTRUCTION MAKES 


USE OF 


MOTION PICTURES 


are listed below: 





cluding these titles: 


“Despoilers of Jungle Gardens,” “The Jungle Sluggard,” 


“Capturing a Giant Anteater.” 


Y showing it in motion pictures you not only secure alert 
attention, but create vivid, accurate, enduring impressions. 
Through Pictorial Clubs, Inc., you are assured of authoritative 
accuracy, good condition of prints, and prompt, Pathe- Serv- 
vice in every part of the country. A few of the many Pictorial 
Clubs educational motion pictures, now distributed by Pathe, 


Animal Life Series, by Dr. William Beebe: Three i-reel pictures of 
unusual interest filmed by the scientist at British Guiana, in- 


Send coupon below for 
complete list of 
Pictorial Clubs 
and Pathe films 
in Pathe Educa- 
tional Library. 


Educational Department, Pathe Exchange, Inc., 


35 West 45th Street 


New York City 


Our Common Enemy: A microscopic motion picture study of the house 
fly, his development and his habits.—1 reel. 


Old Scrooge: A splendid dramatization of the popular Dickens story, 
“A Christmas Carol.”—3 reels. 


The Eclipse of 1925: Made under supervision of the Scientific American 
with the records of the Government and Yale University. Every 
phase of the sun’s total eclipse is shown.—1 reel. 


| Address 





N. E. A. 
COUPON 


| Gentlemen: Please send me the complete 


catalogue describing all Pathe pictures suit- 
| able for study groups. 


| Name 








(Continued from page A-48) 
March 3, 6:00 p.m., the Jefferson Hotel. 
Reservations may be made by address- 
ing E. I. F. Williams, Recorder-Treas- 
urer, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
The price is $2 per plate. 

Ohio State University dinner, Hotel 
Hilton, Wednesday, March 2, at 6:00 
p.M. Reservations may be had by ad- 
dressing C. C. McCracken, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Peabody Alumni Banquet, Athletic 
Club, March 2, at 7:00 p.m. The price 
per cover is $2.50. 

Phi Sigma Sigma Fraternity, banquet 
and annual meeting, Monday evening, 
February 28. 

Michigan Delegation, banquet, Palm 
Garden, Adolphus Hotel, Tuesday, 
March 1, at 7:00 p.m. 

Alumni of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, annual banquet, Junior 
Ballroom, Adolphus Hotel, Wednesday, 
March 2. 

Pennsylvania State Education A ssocia- 
tion, banquet, Bamboo East Room, 
Adolphus Hotel, Tuesday, March 1. 

Western Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold meetings in the Bamboo 
East Room, on February 25 and 26, and 
a Banquet in the Palm Garden, Febru- 
ary 25. 

Indiana University, banquet, Palm 
Garden, Adolphus Hotel, Wednesday, 
March 3, at 7:00 p.m. 


Nationa LEAGUE OF TEACHERS Asso- 
IATIONS will hold its annual mid-winter 
conference at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Dallas, 
February 26-March 3. Headquarters 
will be established at the Adolphus 





Hotel. The formal conference, to which 
all classroom teachers attending the con- 
vention are invited, will be held at 4 
p.M. Tuesday, March 1. The tentative 
program stresses the psychology of 
teacher organization, the work of local, 
state, and national units, and the need 
for an educated leadership. It also in- 
cludes the discussion of such timely sub- 
jects as size of class, tenure, and salary. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
EpucaTION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN will hold a meeting in Dallas on 
Tuesday, March 1. Among the topics 
to be discussed are: A comprehensive 
program for children with defective 
vision; placing the handicapped in in- 
dustry; New York state’s provision for 
the education of exceptional children; 
visual aids in teaching reading; a health 
program for exceptional children; and 
the influence of environment on the de- 
velopment of the individual. The presi- 
dent of the council is Alice B. Metzner, 
100 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit; 
and the secretary, M. LaVinia Warner, 
417 South Henderson Street, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


THE MEETING of the World Federation 
of Education Associations to be held in 
Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 1927, 
will consider many issues vital to the 
educational interests of the family of 
nations that will gather. From present 
indications, there will be in the neigh- 
borhood of five thousand in attendance, 
according to an announcement by Presi- 
dent Augustus O. Thomas, state com- 
missioner of education, Augusta, Maine 


(Continued on page A-52) 


The 
°Wax Crayon 


that all teachers 
are talking about now~ 









Emphasize 
the last syllable 
when asking for it. 


Tue Anenican (2) Gravon Company 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
oF Ye 4 Fa Nf Seri 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 





Patented Jan. 8, 07; Aug. 7, 1988 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shade 
Meets School Requirements 


Sold by Most of the Leading School Supply Houses 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
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An easy way 
to teach filing 


EACHERS! Your 

work is reduced to 
a minimum when you 
teach the Classifica- 
tion and Filing of 
Cards or Papers with 
the “Y and E” Prac- 
tice Equipment and 
Text. 


The Filing Instruc- 
tor’s Guide gives com- 
plete instructions for 
classroom work. The 
Guide covers 20, 40, 
60 or 80 forty-five min- 
ute period courses, 
each complete, inter- 
esting and practical. 


Courses 
teachers. 


given to 


Mail the Coupon 


YAWMAN~DFRBE MFG.@. 
School Service Dept. 
203 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 





Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
School Service Dept. 
203 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send sample pages of the Filing Instructor’s 
Guide and full information for teaching filing. 


NAME 


CITY 


SCHOOL 


(Continued from page A-51) 
Dr. Thomas will send literature and 


information to anyone interested in the 
meeting. 


Tue SEATTLE CONVENTION in July, 
1927, is to be the mecca for an auto 
caravan of Utah teachers. It is esti- 
mated that one hundred cars will share 
the fellowship of the journey. 


NATIONAL DraMA WEEK will be ob- 
served February 13-19, inclusive. In- 
formation and material may be obtained 
from the Drama League of America, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 


THE EDITORIAL in this issue To the 
Public is a call to action. In many com- 
munities members may wish to hand it 
to the editor of the local paper. It 
might well be read at February meet- 
ings of boards of education. It is a 
simple proposal to be fair with the chil- 
dren. It deals with objectives that citi- 
zens and school people have been work- 
ing for for generations. 


THE PROPOSAL for a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is being used for a state- 
wide debate in West Virginia this year. 


A NOTABLE educational achievement in 
the District of Columbia during 1926 
was the liberalization of the provisions 
of the retirement law which had been 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States some years ago, so that the public 
school teachers of the District now have 
a most satisfactory retirement law in 
addition to the tenure law, the protec- 
tion of which they have enjoyed since 
1906, says Harry English, National 
Education Association state director and 
chief of the board of examiners of the 
District schools. 


THE MosT significant educational 
achievement in Hawaii during 1926 was 
the establishment of real junior high- 
schools with a definite program and 
course of study, says Sarah W. Putnam, 
secretary of the Hawaii Education Asso- 
ciation. 


HarrisBurG, Texas, teachers are now 
enroled one hundred percent in the 
Texas State Teachers Association and 
the National Education Association. 


Tue Nortw Carona Highschool 
Debating Union has decided this year to 
debate the question, ‘‘Resolved that Con- 
gress should enact the Curtis-Reed Bill 
providing for a Federal Department of 
Education.” 


(Continued on page A-56) 


Patriotic Plays for the Holidays 
] 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN PLAYS, 3 in set $1.25 


AT THE TURN OF THE TIDE, .50 
A picture of colonial New Eng- 
land at the close of the Pil- 
grims’ period of sickness and 
distress—especially good for 
high schools. 


A LEGEND OF OLD MANHATTAN , 
THE In the days of Peter Stuyvesant, 
Ww the wooden-legged governor, 
OMANS Girl Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls and all high schools will 
PRESS like this. 


600 Apove ALL ELsE, LIBERTY____ 
Lexington Colonial Virginia—a chance for 
Avenue charming settings and costumes 
in a romantic incident centering 

New York around Patrick Henry. 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($?.00 each), 
Paralle | Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.06 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgii’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well knowr 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-fnglish. 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 pestpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 


GRADED GAMES 


for 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By ALFRED E. ROSS 
Ten or more games for each grade. 
The problem of recreation for rural 
children is solved in this book. 
Illustrated, Cloth Bound. Price, post- 
paid, 80c. 
Illustrated catalog of books on Games, 
Folk Dancing, Athletics, etc.. free. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


7 West 45th St. New York 


































STUDIES IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 
From Old World Beginnings to 1815 
A Reference Notebook for Pupils emphasizing 
the geographic aspects of history. List price, 50c, 
Visit our ~ my No. 520, at the N. E. A. 
meeting in Dallas. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal llinois 


he 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist Class of famous Cunarders 


All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainment= 
social delights; it's the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 
1926 tours. Find out why; write for 1927 program, 


STUDENTS Travet CLus 


1440 Broadway, New York 






UNIVERSITY TOURS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EUROPE 1927 


65 DAYS 


1395.0 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDIT IF DESIRED 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 
NO EAST 42“ ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Ow — 
a Long Floliday 
in the worlds new 
island playground 








ERE in blue 
southern seas 
the world has 
found an island 


Eden— HAWAII. 





ett 





Great ocean liners now being 
< completed augment a fleet which 
speeds you to these jewels that 
Stevenson loved—the fairy islands 
of which Mark Twain said: “No 
other land could so longingly and 
beseechingly haunt me, sleeping 
and waking, through half a life- 


time.” 


New hotels, one costing about 
$4,000,000, bring added cosmo- 
politan luxury to the brilliant 
beauty of Hawaii’s native setting. 


Yet only a step away, around 
that wall of night-blooming cereus 
or silken bank of purple bougain- 
villea, you'll find Old Hawaii 
dozing under half-tropical skies 
just as it did ages ago. Trade-winds 
from the wide Pacific rustle the 
palm fronds; native boys laugh as 
they climb for fresh creamy co- 
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coanut to munch and drink; a 
watchful figure stands with poised 
fish-spear on the coral reef yonder. 
Sunshine glints on wet brown 
shoulders as the surfboards come 
racing in. And in the evening a 
soft Hawaiian song floats across the 
square that fronts an old-time 
Palace of Hawaiian kings. 


cA week each way—2 weeks 
to play! 
Idyllic, beautiful Hawaii is well 


within even a modest travel allow- 
ance. 


Sailing out over the sparkling 
Pacific from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, 
the 5-or-6-day journey, 2000 
miles each way—a_ glamorous 
holiday in itself—takes no more 
time than crossing the Atlantic; 
four weeks for the round trip will 
give you a fortnight or more in 
these truly Enchanted Isles. 


And $400 will easily cover all 
expenses from the Pacific Coast, 
including first-class round - trip 
steamer fares, accommodations at 


Make up a party to see beautiful Hawaii—and a! the Pacific Coast— 
after the Seattle Convention! Any Ticket Agent will arrange it for you. 


Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertisers. 





the best of Hawaii’s marvelous 
hotels, sight-seeing, inter-island 
cruises and the overnight steamer 
and motor trip to spectacular vol- 
canic wonderlands in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; even your green fees 
at a dozen sporty golf courses. Be 
sure to bring your clubs; your 
motor car, too, if you like. 


Convenient —Book from 
home 


Hawaii, remember, is a U.S. Ter- 
ritory; Americans need no pass- 


ports. 


Your local railroad, steamship 
or tourist agent can book you any 
day direct from home. See him 
for full information—and in the 
meantime send the coupon mow 
for your free copy of a 24-page 
illustrated booklet in colors, and 
a copy of ‘“Tourfax.” 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


222 McCann Bldg.. 451 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco; 351 Fort St, Honolulu 
Please send me your booklets, 
“HAWAII” and *“*TOURF AX," 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS TO 











Jou can go abroad for 
thirty-seven days or 
more, at modest expense, 
~y with the Art Crafts Guild 
a Collegiate Tours. Our con- 
genial parties are com- 
posed of college students, 
teachers, artists, club mem- 
bers, business and profes- 
sional people—each party 
personally conducted. A 
dance orchestra from a 
famous American Univer- 
sity accompanies each tour. 
Plenty of deck space on 
shipboard for dancing, 
games, rest and recreation. See 
England, Holland, Belgium and 
France—37 days, All-Expense trip 
—personally conducted, $385. 


via CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


*“World’s Greatest Travel System’ 


Weekly sailings from Montreal 
and Quebec during June, July 
and August. Two days down the 
picturesque St. Lawrence. Only 
four days open sea. A week in 
London. Eight days in Paris. 
Three days in Ostend. Fascinat- 


EUROPE 


37 Days for *385 


Summer of 1927 


ing trips to English castles, the 
Shakespeare country, Oxford, 
The Hague, Bruges, the battle 
areas and other places famed in 
history and literature. Ample 
time for individual sight-seeing 
and shopping. 


Tour price includes all necessary 
expenses on ship and shore. Ex- 
tensions to Scotland, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Germany and Italy 
at the same low cost. 


Collegiate Cruises to the 


ORIENT 


Sailing June 9 and June 30 from 
Vancouver, B. C.; visiting Japan, 
China and the Philippines. All- 
Expense, 53 day cruise, $655 and 
$985. Write for illustrated itiner- 
aries. Mention Europe or Orient. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 416, 500 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 












ART CRAFTS GUILD 








Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for Summer vacation. 


Work along line of education and 


travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 
32. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


J.S. PERRY Dept. E-2 


450 Firs - Earn Your Tour 


All or part. Organizing. 
100 Tours, $7 day up. 
Libera 


1 commissions. . 


Only one appointment in 
each town or college. Write 


ALLEN TOURS, la. 
915 Little Building, Boston 


TRAVEL AND STUDY 
PROGRAMMES 


EUROPE—1927 


AIL in June with university leaders. 
Tours of especial interest to teach- 
ers are offered in connection with the 


European Summer School 


Write for Information 
Sa son sa 





‘AS qx) —— ZF 
CZ SS 


Bureau of University Travel 
56 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 





913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Your lacalion 


ROBLEM SOLVED 


Special Norway Cruise—Berths Filling Rapidly 
58 Chambers Seandinavian Travel Bureau ‘“,.0°* 








SEE EUROPE -- STUDY ABROAD 


Your professional advancement 


demands it 


Our language schools and our travel 

study courses—history, art, litera- 

ture, modern European problems— 
are unique. 


Long experience is behind them. 


Intercollegiate Tours 
447-J] Park Square Bldg., Boston 











ELARK EUROPE 


at reasonable cost, over favorite routes. 
Small groups with expert leaders. 
Send for program. Organizers wanted. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y, 





(Continued from page A-52) 


TEACHERS INTERESTED in European 
Travel will wish to know of the World 
Conference on New Education which is 
to be held in beautiful Locarno, August 
3-15, 1927. Full particulars may be 
had from Beatrice Ensor, 11 Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. I. England. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS has announced its in- 
tention of building it8 work for 1927 
around the Seven Cardinal Objectives 
of Education—sound health, worthy 
home membership, mastery of tools and 
technics of learning, faithful citizenship, 
vocational effectiveness, wider use of 
leisure, and ethical character. ‘The aim 
will be to encourage every parent and 
teacher to test daily practice in the light 
of these objectives. 


Wape H. Coopesr, head of the Con- 
tinental Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C., has made a gift of $100,000 to 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. The fund is to estab- 
lish a scholarship foundation to aid 
southern rural school teachers. 


Worp has been received from the state 
of Washington that enough signatures 
have been obtained to secure the recall 
election of Governor Roland P. Hartley. 
The speed with which this huge task 
has been accomplished indicates that 
the people of Washington are solidly 
behind the integrity of their educational 
institutions. 


Ipe G. SARGEANT, principal of Public 
School Number 10, Paterson, N. J. 
former president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals and mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee, died 
suddenly on January 10. Mr. Sargeant 
has long been active in the Association 
and has been a big force in the develop- 
ment of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. He was a staunch 
supporter of the movement for a Depart: 
ment of Education with a Secretary 0 
the President’s Cabinet. 


Mary Duwn, teacher of the sixth 
grade at Harris School, Key West, 
Florida, has rounded out fortyeight years 
of teaching with a record of being 
(Continued on page A-58) 
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k ‘The Convention City” 

Location, some fifty-odd constructive years, pluck, perseverance — of 
- such stuff was Dallas built. Proud of rapid growth, of mounting busi- 

ness, prouder of contributions to education and cultural progress, her 
7 confident builders see ahead one of the major cities of the nation. 
“ Go via the Texas Line 
hy The pleasure of your trip begins the moment you board 
y the “‘Katy."” Through Pullmans to Dallas on all trains— 
id dining cars with a real reputation for tasty food and 
| affable attention—oil burning locomotives and oiled 
P, roadbed add miles of travel comfort. Three fine, fast 
of trains—the Limited, Texas Spectat and Katy Flyer 
¥ offer a choice of suitable hours for departure and arrival. 
nd THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL 
ht Dr. Randall J. Condon and Party 
’ Leaves St. Louis at 7:00 p. m. -on February twenty-sixth and 

will arrive Dallas at 1:25 p.m. February twenty-seventh. 
It will be a pleasure to furnish additional information, 
yn- to make reservations, and to serve you in other ways. 
W. M. Fenwick, General Passenger Agent 

In, 1540 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
to 
TS, 
ab- 
aid 
ate 
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ey. 
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hat 
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“| JUNIOR COLLEGE 








. OTH departments are fully accredited 
te by the Association of Colleges and 
a Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
lied Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non-sectarian pri- 
vat vate school for girls, with 38 states represented in the 
tion pee student body. It offers exceptional facilities 
lop- or the most healthful and successful school life. Faculty 
tary of 65 ~— erienced instructors—all college graduates. 
ail Modern uildings and equipment. 
yart- We will ip poy | to assist public school officials who 
i may be ren don by parents or pupils to recommend A 
y in , higher school. Write us for the story of Ward-Belmont. 
p' ARD-BELMONT 
Test, NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 
rears Member American Association of Junior Colleges 
‘ ee ee ee a 
eing Li ee ed 
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Yellowstone Park 


Vacation Book F REE 











Know the thrill of planning a Yellow- 
stone vacation with the help of this book! 
It contains pictures, descriptions, maps, 
schedules, costs, and all sorts of interesting 
information about the happiest of vaca- 
tion trips! 

Yellowstone is the Wonderland of the 
World—a glorious wilderness playground. 
Dollars buy more vacation in Yellowstone 
—for nature provides the entertainment— 
on an elaborate scale. 


I'll be glad to send you this fascinating 
book. Just fill out the coupon below now 
and mail it. I will do the rest. A.B S. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
726 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


58, 


Su Beeeee 
seeeseusse:!> 


Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 












interested in (Vv) 
0 Yellowstone Park - - $59.35 
0 Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) op 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) - - - 85.05 
0 Pacific Northwest — ei ae 90.30 
0 Rainier Park - | Tacoma a“ 90.30 
0 Alaska (Skagway) os 190.30 
(0 Dude Ranch Vacations - - $57. 95 to 66.90 
0 Burlington Escorted Tours 

(allexpense) - $199.00 to 226.00 


I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 


**Route of the North Coast Limited” 
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University of Vermont 
Summer Session 


At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
July 5, 1927 to August 12, 1927 


Courses are offered for graduate students, 
those desiring credit toward college de- 
grees, and teachers wishing certification 
credit, as well as for those studying only 
for professional or self-improvement. 


Subjects include: 
Arithmetic 
Art for Public Schools 
Fine Arts 
Commercial Subjects Mathematics 
School Administration Modern Languages 
and Supervision Greek 
Educational Psychology Latin 
Philosophy of Educa- Vocal and Instrumen- 
tion tal Music 
Educational Measure- Public School Music 
ments History 
Methods of Teaching Physical Training 
In addition to splendid facilities for 
study the University of Vermont offers 
superior opportunities for outdoor life 
and improvement of health because of 
its location near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks, and the Green Mountains. 
Write for further information and il- 
lustrated bulletins. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, 
Director of Summer School 
University of Vermont, Box B[Burlington, Vt- 


Boarding Schools 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools in U.S. few Camps). 
Preparatory, Finishing, Military, Collegiate, ete. Educators 
refer Boys or Girls or Parents here. Free Public Bureau— 
State Chartered. 20th year. FREE Catalogs and Advice 
on schools (or camps) meeting needs. 


American hools Association 
1211 Times Building, New York, or 1204 Stevens Building, Chicago 


Camps—Information 


 diberel 
A'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Rural Education 
Secondary Education 
English 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 
Dept. N 800 Cuyahoga Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE 


University of Washington 
Fo pe" § ~SUMMER 
| . QUARTER 
TWO TERMS: 
June 14-July 20 
July 21-Aug. 24 
INSPIRATION 
TRAVEL 
REST 
RECREATION 
and 
STUDY 
JOIN THE COSMO- 
POLITAN STUDENT 


GROUP 
For Bulletins, Address: 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER 


University of Washington, Seattle 


University of Maine 


Summer Session July 5-August 12. 


Do your summer work in vacation 
land. Unsurpassed climate; trips to 
famed beauty spots. Graduate in- 
struction in ten subjects; special 
teachers’ and superintendents’ courses 
leading to professional certificates. 
Athletic coaching and physical edu- 
cation courses. Expenses moderate. 


Address 
H. M. ELLIS, Director 
Orono, Maine 





The Bowling Green Business University 
specializes in Training Commercial Teachers. 
College Department accredited by University of 
Kentucky and on approved list of Education 
Departments of most of the States. 

Can supply well-trained teachers of college rank. 

Call at our Booth at the Superintendence meet- 
ing, Dallas. 


Bowling Green Business University 


Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Liberal Arts and 

Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for 
Nurses 


University High School 
Second Semester begins Feb. 7, 1927 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


February, 1927 


(Continued from page A-56) 
neither absent nor tardy for the entire 
time, according to word received from 
Principal Earl E. Mossman, principal 
of Monroe County High School, Key 
West, Florida. 


A PLEA FOR A WIDER participation in 
the National Education Association— 
Much has been said in recent years of 
the educational rank of Texas as com- 
pared with other states of the Union. 
Viewed from the most liberal angle, 
our standing is not as high as we would 
like to have it. But, fortunately, we are 
slowly building up a body of real pro- 
fessional teachers who are seriously set- 
ting themselves to the task of giving to 
‘Texas a superior system of schools. This 
is no small undertaking, and if we are to 
succeed, we must utilize every agency 
that will aid us. We have been slow to 
recognize the value of our professional 
organizations. It took years for the idea 
to dawn on some of our teachers that 
there were tremendous possibilities in 
our own State Association. Now the 
Texas State Teachers Association is con- 
sidered a powerful and indispensable fac- 
tor in the educational affairs of Texas. 

But particularly have we been slow in 
sensing the value and significance of our 
national organizations. For the first 
fiftytwo years of the life of the National 
Education Association, membership in 
that organization in Texas did not reach 
beyond the hundred mark. Not until 
1921 did our membership take an up- 
ward trend. By 1925 the membership 
had climbed to 2,943—a _ remarkably 
good showing in comparison with our 
previous record, but relatively poor 
when placed alongside of the 15,006 for 
California, 14,033 for Pennsylvania, and 
12,790 for Ohio. It is not merely that 
we should strive to make a showing of 
numbers. What we need is the contact 
furnished by our national organization, 
the inspiration and the leadership. 

Texas has kept just a few paces be- 
hind the procession and, although mak- 
ing progress, will continue to occupy the 
same relative position unless we get fully 
abreast of movements in education. 

It is even time that we were making 
some contributions in national leadership 
rather than following, after the ground 
has already been laid out. We cannot 
do this unless we identify ourselves more 
closely with national movements 4 
join hands with those who are shaping 
the educational policies and principles 
of this nation—J. O. Webb, N. E. 4. 
state director and superintendent of 
schools, Harrisburg, Texas. 

(Continued on page A-59) 
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(Continued from page A-58) 
HeNRY Forp advocates work to 
keep boys from crime. He believes 
that to give boys a chance to work and 
learn at reasonably paying jobs will do 
more to solve the question of crime than 
will quick, harsh court sentences after 
crime has been done. He gives this as 
his explanation for ordering the employ- 
ment officers of his company to hire 5000 
boys between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty as quickly as possible. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
World Essay Contest for 1926-27, to 
be held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, and is 
open to students of all countries. —T'wo 
sets of prizes, to be known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 
(1) Open to students in normal schools 
and teachers colleges, ““The teacher as 
an agent of international goodwill”; (2) 
Open to seniors in secondary schools, 
“How the youth of the world can pro- 
mote international goodwill.” The con- 
test closes June 1, 1927. Information 
may be had from Fannie Fern Andrews, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, 
Mass. 


BEGGING RIDES TO school has become a 
source of grave danger in many cities. 
In Newton, Massachusetts, the high- 
school’s civics class decided to do some- 
thing about the evil which it named 
thumbing. It initiated an anti-thumb 
ing crusade with the following an- 
houncement : 


The citizenship classes of the Newton 
highschools through this notice wish to in- 
form the citizens of Newton that we con- 
demn and deplore the practice of “bumming 
rides,” a habit that has increased consider- 
ably in the last few years. We hope that 
the citizens of Newton will not judge the 
good citizenship of the majority of the pupi!s 
by the actions and practice of a few who 
make a habit of “thumbing for lifts,” thus 
endangering life and limb and becoming a 
nuisance and danger to the drivers of auto- 
mobiles, We also request that car owners 
will help us stop this annoying practice by 
tefusing to give lifts to the boys and girls 
who make beggars of themselves by walking 
in the streets “bumming rides.” 


ROLLns CoLLEcE, Winter Park, 
Florida, has created a new depart- 
ment known as professorship of books, 
according to the American Library As- 
‘oclation. Edwin Osgood Grover, au- 
thor, editor, and publisher, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the chair. Introduction 
of this course is primarily for the pur- 
8 of developing reading habits in col- 
“ge students that will be lifelong. 
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Summer Session 
1927 
June 17th to July 29th 


Graduate Courses 


Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music, Law, Engineering, Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer School, 
address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director 
of the Summer Session, Room 204 
Duncker Hall, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 


KR809 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded, 1898, by Annie Moseley Perry 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary and play- 
ground positions. Enroll now for entrance in October, 
1927. Send for booklet, ‘““Training Children.’’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 


Kindergarten% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session June 17 to July 29, 1927 


Elementary courses to meet the special needs of 
teachers from nursery school through sixth grade. 
Credits received for summer work can be applied 
toward degree. Socialized Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. Fine and Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Grades. Children’s Literature and 
Story Telling. Large demonstration school. 

The college environment is particularly favorable 
for summer study and _ recreation. There is a 
unique spirit of good fellowship in a delightful, 
social and cultural atmosphere. New, completely 
equipped college and dormitory buildings are 
located in the most desirable section of Evanston. 
Campus less than two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan. For summer bulletin address Edna Dean 
Baker, President, Summer School, Box 26, 2770 
Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois. 





STUDY IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


George Washington 
University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks’ Session, July 5 to 
August 13, 1927 


Nine Weeks’ Session, June 13 
to August 13, 1927 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: 


Astronomy Home Economics 
Botany Law 
Chemistry Library Science 
Commercial Law Mathematics 
Economics Medicine 
Education Philosophy 

, Physics 
English Political Science 
French Psychology 
Geology Sociology 
German Spanish 
History Zoology 


For announcement of the 1927 
Summer School address 


SECRETARY OF 


George Washington University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MiD-WEST HOCKEY 
AND SPORTS CAMP 


at Wetomachek, Powers 
Lake, Wis. 


The ideal vacation for all women inter- 
ested in Land and Water Sports. Beau- 
tiful lake, good food, low cost. Latest 
English Hockey methods, expert coach 
ing. Danish gymnastics. Work, play 
or rest as you wish. Register for one 
week or more. July 20th to Sept. ist. 
Address 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
5026 Greenwood Ave. 





Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Director 


CLARK «xo BREWER TEACHERS’ 
XO} (Oh Gy Sinem (ach 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


NEW YORK 


Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 


PITTSBURGH 


Jenkins Arcade 


KANSAS CITY 
211 North Calvert Street N.Y 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Life Bldg Chamber Commerce Bldg 


CHICAGO 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 





Box JE, Chicago, Ill. 


The SARGENT SCHOOL tt 


Cambridge, Mass. 


beeen 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


INCE the organization of the N. A. T. A. in 1914, it has grown until it now embraces approximately the 
leading teachers’ agencies of the United States. Before being admitted to membership, all agencies were 
carefully investigated and have subscribed to the Platform and Code of Ethics of the Association. ‘Teachers and 
school officials now fully realize that membership in the N. A. T. A. is the criterion of reliability. This organiza- 
tion is maintained for the welfare and protection of the teaching profession and is not a closed organization. Any 
well-established teachers’ agency, which will agree to abide by the Platform and Code of Ethics, is-welcome to 















































membership. Our ideal was ably expressed by a member in one of our annual meetings as follows: 

“Beyond the collection of our fee, beyond the teacher whom we place in a position that affords opportunity for greater 
self-realization, beyond the superintendent, whose problem of getting someone to carry on we have helped to solve, there is 
the child. He is the ultimate consumer of the services that we sell and he has no voice in the buying. He is entitled to jus- 
tice, to a fair chance at personal equipment for doing his part of the world’s work that awaits him. Let us never forget him.” 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Minneapolis. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston. Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O. 

Allied Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Sabin’s Educational Exchange, Des Moines. 
American Teachers’ Agency, Spritgfield, Mass. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh. Frankford Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Cleveland, O. 
American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Hahn, J. M., Teachers’ Agency, Berkeley, Calif. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles. Huff, E. L., Teachers’ Agency, Missoula, Mont. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia. Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, N. Y. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
| Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford. Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Richmond, Va. 
Central Educational Bureau, St. Louis. Interstate Teachers’ Agency, New Orleans. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Louisville, Ky. 
Clark & Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. Louis. 
Clark & Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Spokane. Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. Dak. Teachers Exchange, Boston. 
Clark & Brewer Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des Moines. Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo. Musical & Educational Bureau, Boston. Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver. 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston. Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O. Western Teachers’ Exchange, Chicago. 
Davis-Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Nebr. Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston. Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis. Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Portland, O. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse. Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Yates, H. D., Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver. Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake City. 












Clip out for future reference. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHERS: AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Leader among Teachers Agencies. 
















Philadelphia Syracuse NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. National in scope. 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. College work only. 
Northampton Memphis EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 










The above organizations, under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blwd., Chicago, com- 
prise the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one management. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Forty-second year. We have secured PROMOTIONS or many thousands of yer -_ superintendents. We need well- 

men and women for all kinds of School and C positions. Our clients are the everywhere. Our booklet, 
“Teaching as a Business,” has a message for you. Send for it. 


OTHER OFFICES 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicentennial for 
lacement Service 

















Keep abreast . 


Sty udy in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 


chology,’” ‘‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘*The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children, * “Meth. 
Sie of Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Gredes,’’ ‘“The Junior 





Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
























Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 
















c in 40 High School Movement,” 

Ee Bcc THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- 

towards a Bach- sion,”’ ‘Educational Meas- We fill every sort of educational position from the kindergarten to the university. Our field is 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. the twelve westernmost States, the Islands, Alaska, the Orient and Latin America. We are always 





in quest of outstanding people for important positions. 

October Bulletin: We note a rapid growth of our College and University Department. We 
have just absorbed the local Fisk Teachers Agency. 
J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Managers 


Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 


91 Ertis HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, California 







The Everett 0, Fisk Teachers’Agencies ,i5 Sitszs, Pits Srrcuse S77 Schofield Bide. Cero 


120 Boylston St.,Boston 415 Congress St., Portland,Me. 808 Title Bldg., Birmingham 409 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 649 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh 548 Spring St., Los 
Send for Circular and Registration Form to any address above 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY ,., sour michicaN AVENUE Cl CHICAGO 


. Harrison 264 
Other Office PORTLAND, OREGON, 911-12 Broadway Bldg. wares: Tae att 






WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


Oil and Water Colours 















Used by the Mastersfor Nearly 100Years 
Poster, Tempera, Show-card Colours, 
Brushes, Canvas, Sketch Boxes, 

Easels, Smocks, Pen-painting Outfits, 

















Etching Tools and Outfits, Stencils, 
ae. ees Sey es For the better vacancies in high schools and colleges, write us. 1377 ARCADE BUILDING 
Every essential for Artist, Student, and Schook ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ergata" eisomn |! THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU ut 
Illustrated Art Studi d Catal “N” Free, ember ational Association eachers’ Agencies. 
nates "a Pennant. rs = No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60 semester hours) of college work. No Branch Offices 


bike ea SPECIALIST 


INCORPORATED 
31 FAST17*5T. 1 New YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU - ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS.M° 
Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertisers, 











